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REDEMPTION AS HISTORY AND REVELATION 
I 


Ir is the common boast of the Christian theologian or apologist 
that his religion at least is squarely grounded upon the sure 
facts of history. Pagan faiths may trace their origins earlier, 
dating from the very mists of antiquity, but the incarnations 
and deifications which they put forward cannot be substantiated 
by historical proofs, and are, in the main, untenable in the 
face of serious historical investigation. With Christianity, 
however, the ground is more solid and the fear of overthrowal 
much less real. The facts of Christianity are facts of history, 
as well attested as any other such facts. If we doubt such well- 
supported events as the death of Jesus upon the Cross, the 
empty tomb or the Resurrection appearances, then we call in 
question the credibility of all historical witness. 

This stress upon the historicity of the Christian faith is 
particularly strong in an age drawn to the study of history on 
the rigorous principles of exact science. Indeed were it not for 
this historicity, there is little doubt but that Christianity would 


quickly be relegated by all qualified students to the mythological 


lumber-room of religious and ethical thought. This historicity 
is basal. Without an historical back-ground, Christianity can 
afford us no more than a sublime programme of ethical conduct. 
As a distinctive revelation of God it is totally discredited. The 
claim to be historical is part of its very nature as a faith. Jesus 
the Messiah, the anointed Saviour, was not a mere creation of 
psychological fancy, existing only in hypothesis and imagination. 
He was a man who really lived with other men, a man of flesh 
and blood who was seen and heard and touched by His con- 
temporaries: 
7 97 
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That which we have heard, that which we have seen with 
our eyes, that which we beheld and our hands handled!— 
a man whose death was enacted before a multitude of witnesses, 
having its place, not a very important place, but nevertheless a 
real one, in the annals of Jewish and even of Roman history, 
More than that, His tomb was really empty and He Himself 
after His death was seen alive again, appearing to above five 
hundred brethren at once,* as well as to smaller groups and to 
individuals at many times and in many places. 

From the very first Christianity was proclaimed as a faith 
resting upon sure and incontrovertible facts*; that is why 
the office of the Apostle in the New Testament is primarily 
the office of a witness: And ye shall be my witnesses. * 

True, the drama of Calvary and the garden was not staged 
in the centre of the known world, in the full glare of imperial 
publicity. But although the scene was laid only in the capital 
city of an outlying province, this was not done in a corner.® 
Jesus did live within the world-Empire of Rome, on an im- 
portant trade-route, and in fairly close proximity to many of the 
largest cities of the Near East. His death took place at a time 
when Jerusalem was crowded with Jews, not only from every 
town of Judea, but from every province and every important 
city of the Mediterranean world. Within twenty years of His 
reported death and resurrection His Name had been proclaimed 
in almost every town of real size and standing within the Empire. 
Had there been any serious dispute about the facts, the way of 
investigation, even of interrogation, was still open. There were 
still hundreds of people alive who could give the lie to the 
story of Jesus had He never truly lived and died. There were 
still hundreds of first-hand witnesses available, men who had 
been brought up with Him, who had heard His preaching, who 
had watched and benefited from His works of mercy, who had 
seen Him lifted up on that Roman Cross, who claimed to have 
seen Him alive again. At a time when the whole political and 
religious power of the Jewish state, with the tacit backing of 
Rome, was united in an attempt to crush the new faith, it is 
surely significant that there is no record of any serious questioning 
or refutation of the fact, with the solitary exception of doubts 
as to the bona fides of the empty tomb.* That Christianity is a 


1 John i. . * Acts i. 8. 
*; Corinthians xv. 6. 5 Acts xxvi. 26. 
3 Cf. Peter’s Speech, Acts ii. 22.24. | * Matt. xxviii. 11.15. 
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religion of history, deeply rooted in historical fact, is not open 
to serious challenge. 

More important still, Christianity must be a religion of 
history, as a theological necessity. This is a point the importance 
of which has not always received due attention. Most scholars 
are agreed that for apologetic reasons historical trustworthiness 
is essential, but not all appreciate the similar need theologically. 
The very corner-stone of Christianity, however, is that by the 
death and Resurrection of Jesus Christ redemption was pur- 
chased for fallen man. God was not an aloof God, administering 
justice and granting pardon abstractly in Heaven. God was 
not a psychological God, operating only in the individual mind 
or feelings. God came to man, came to him in the very depths 
of his plight, came and lived with him, as one man among other 
men, came and died for him, bearing his sin. God entered the 
sphere of history, the human sphere. God showed to man 
His salvation: For mine eyes have seen Thy salvation. The 
Word was, and the Word became flesh and dwelt among us.? 

God was determined that there should be nothing left in 
doubt. His revelation was not to be purely subjective, varying 
with the individual mind or the varying mood. It was to be 
objectively realised in time, taking its place in the historical 
process, open to investigation and analysis, capable of historical 
substantiation. Had God left revelation something merely of 
mood and moment, something of the mind only, then there 
would always have been the recurring doubt: Is it real ? Has it 
more than a psychological existence ? But when the revelation 
manifests itself in history, then all such questioning is removed 
by the simple, double statement: Jesus died and Jesus rose 
again. The grounding is not within, but without. If it were 


‘ not so, if there were no historical facts to act as a focus-point 


for faith, there could be no final assurance of salvation. Admit- 
tedly, God could pardon; atonement could be made by an act 
in the heavenly sphere; but there could be no real knowledge 
that it was so, since at no point would it touch the ordinary 
life of man. Historicity is not essential solely on apologetic 
grounds; it is also an underlying theological necessity. The 
Emmanuel, God with us,* is the whole form and content of 
revelation. 


1 Luke ii. 28.30. 2 John i. 8. 3 Matt. i. 23. 
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If historicity is a theological necessity, however, the 
danger is that this necessity may lead to the gravest distortion of 
the Gospel. Only too easily the step is made from a necessary 
underlining of the historical facts to a disproportionate stress 
upon them at the expense of the revelational element. This 
supremely has been the tragedy of our own generation. At no 
period was the historical element in the Gospel sifted with 
greater care. At no period was its vital nature more clearly 
recognized. At no period was its broad historical trustworthiness 
more triumphantly vindicated. From a standpoint of pure 
history, it is doubtful whether the facts of Christianity were 
ever better known or more surely grounded. We have more 
reason to-day than at any other time to believe that Jesus did 
exist, that He really did die, that His tomb was empty and that 
after His death He was seen alive by large numbers of people. 
The question has been investigated with greater care, and the 
conclusions more solidly based than ever before. But this gain 
in historical accuracy has meant a corresponding loss in spiritual 
apprehension. The temptation is great, but it is a mere delusion, 
to imagine that as a result of our greater and more certain 
knowledge we are to-day truer believers than the men of a | 
previous age, or that we have any greater grasp, or clearer 
understanding of the Gospel. | 
The contrary is rather true. The more perfect historical | 
understanding has only been purchased at the expense of | 
spiritual understanding. This is the hard and bitter lesson | 
which will have to be learned again before the Gospel is pro- | 
claimed once more in fulness and in power. In no way does | 
historical knowledge mean real apprehension. Revelation is | 
history, and it may be studied as history. But revelation is not 
only history, nor is history alone revelation. The true significance | 
of God’s redeeming work is to be sought beyond the historical 
facts, and here historical acumen is of no avail. The drama of 
salvation had to be and was played out in the sphere of history, 
but it is not as history that it has its real importance. The 
historical facts as such, the life and death and empty tomb of a 
good-living Jewish prophet, are not to the historian of any 
imaginable importance for the redemption of fallen man from 
sin. They are the necessary manifestation of revelation, and 
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as such they may be studied from the point of view of history 
and assessed. But taken in themselves, viewed with the eye of 
reason and knowledge alone, they are of no more relevance 
to sinful man than the life and death and even reported resur- 
rection of the good man of any other age or race. That is the 
reason why our modern research, in téaching us more of Jesus, 
has yielded us a prophet, a great teacher, a religious genius, 
an heroic martyr, the propagator of a great ideal, but somehow 
has failed to give us any deeper knowledge, and even any 
knowledge at all, of Jesus the Christ, the Son of God, the 
Coming One, the Sin-bearer, the Author of a great salvation. 

This does not imply that such research is useless. On 
the contrary, it is a legitimate branch of historical science. 
Even from the theological point of view it may and does produce 
many valuable results, not the least of which is a reaffirmation 
of the historical trustworthiness of the facts of Christianity. 
If the dangers are here pointed out, it must not lightly be 
assumed that disparagement is intended. Nor must the con- 
clusion be hurriedly drawn that on this account the historical 
could in the last resort be done away with as an unnecessary 
encumbrance, as the Extremists of certain schools have wished 
to think. This criticism is merely a recognition of the vital 
distinction which exists between the knowledge of God’s 
redemption after the flesh, as history, and the knowledge of 
that same redemption after the Spirit, as revelation. The taunt 
levelled against those who with Barth and Brunner have sought 
to correct the distortion by again underlining this distinction, 
the taunt that they are calling in question the historical facts 
themselves, and thus removing one of the strongest props of the 
Christian faith, is one which serves to show how completely this 
distinction has been glossed over and forgotten. 

Yet this distinction, this double knowledge, is clearly to 
be seen in every great age of faith. It appears already in the 
days of Paul, when the historical problem was perhaps at its 
acutest, those who had never seen the Lord feeling themselves 
inferior to those who had actually lived and talked with Him 
and heard His gracious words. Paul clearly sees and enunciates 
the truth. He points out the difference between earthly wisdom 
and heavenly wisdom.? He sets before us the two ways of 





1 Notably Bultmann, the radical Form-critic and Barthian. 
21 Cor. i. 18ff. 
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knowing Jesus, after the flesh and after the Spirit,? and although 
any man may in some sort know Jesus after the flesh, it is to 
know Him after the spirit which is life. The student with his 
books and ancient documents may by dint of laborious effort 
arrive at a clearer and exacter conception of the man Jesus, 
of some aspect of His life and teaching, but it is not by such 
methods that the Living Christ is known and the voice of the 
Saviour heard. History is history, but no more. Revelation 
manifests itself in history, but it is not history. It cannot be 
apprehended as history. It is history, but it is also the other 
side of history, Urgeschichte,* to borrow the phrase of Barth, 
eschatological history, history sub specie aeternitatis, God’s 
history. And as such it can be apprehended neither by scholar- 
ship nor research, it cannot be taught or handed down, it is 
apprehended only as the Spirit of God chooses to declare it 
to the mind of obedience and in the life of faith. 

The truth of this distinction can best be realised, and its 
importance brought out, by a study of the two great facts of 
Redemption, the Cross and the Resurrection. If the Cross is 
considered, it will be found first of all, and obviously, that this 
is a fact of history. The historical event is the surface aspect 
which is everywhere visible. As a fact of history, the Cross 
may be investigated like any other such fact. The student may 
occupy years studying its various problems, assigning the 
responsibility, probing the motives, laying bare the characters, 
discussing the many political and social implications, testing 
the evidence, fixing the date, investigating the mode of execution, 
weighing up a hundred and one matters of historical importance. 
As an historical fact, the Cross falls naturally into the process of 
all other historical facts. It has certain curious features—the 
conduct of the prisoner, the vehemence of feeling, various natural 
phenomena. Again, it has had an amazing result, seemingly 
quite disproportionate to its real importance. Even from the 
historical point of view its significance is not negligible. But as 
history it has no greater significance than this. History can fix 
its setting in time and circumstance, but it can do no more. It 
can teach us nothing of the real significance of the Cross which 
is known only to the believing soul. 


12 Cor. v. 16. *A constantly recurring phrase. 
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If we would learn what the Cross really means, that is to 
say, in our own lives, then we must turn from the Cross as 
history, and we must view it as something more. Then it will 
be remembered that although history could afford us no ex- 
planation of this fact, Jesus had said, and many people since 
have upheld this view, that by the Cross atonement was being 
made for the sin of mankind, that He died upon the Cross as the 
spotless Son of God winning redemption for a fallen race. 
Nothing in the historical facts warrants us drawing such a 
conclusion. There is hardly anything even to suggest such 
an idea. The historical facts as such are sure enough, but in 
no way do they bear on this tremendous truth. This is something 
which transcends history, which cannot be known as history, 
even whilst it is enacted in history. At the most, the study of 
history can only point us to the fact that this was a conception 
which Jesus and His followers held with regard to His death, 
but history itself can give to us no apprehension of the truth. 
The picture of the Son of God dying for individual sin is not a 
picture of history. It is a vision of revelation. To say: the 
Son of God who loved me and gave Himself for me;? to say this, 
not parrot-wise, as a lesson learned from tradition or as a con- 
ception handed down through history, but from the heart, in 
the assurance of personal knowledge, is to utter something 
which can be taught by no research and which cannot be learned 
from a study of any facts, but which is given only by the revelation 
of God. 

The valuelessness of the facts in themselves, divorced from 
God’s revelation, their valuelessness, that is to say, for faith, is 
demonstrated to the full by the example of the people of Christ’s 
own day, who knew the facts at first hand (the disciples them- 
selves included). There were in Jerusalem hundreds of men 
and women who had heard the claims of Jesus Christ and who 
had heard Him prophesy His own death as an offering for sin, 
in fulfilment of the Old Testament scriptures. To them the 
death itself was a fact of history quite incontrovertible. Before 
their very eyes this prophet had died in agonies upon the Cross. 
They had heard His cries and seen His body thrust through by 
the brutal spear. Yet in spite of what they had heard and seen, 
1 Gal. ii. 20. 
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as far as their own redemption went it was all meaningless, 
They knew and were persuaded that the Cross had really hap- 
pened. But it carried to them no message of salvation. They 
were spectators only. Their view of it was non-existential, 
as Barth has taught us to say; the detached view of those whose 
own existence was nowhere vitally affected. Of course they 
had their own opinions of it. Some were worldly and saw only 
the political expedience. Others misrepresented Jesus, as 
good men are always misrepresented, and saw His execution as 
just. Many no doubt deplored it secretly, and were disappointed 
that there had been no act of power from Heaven in vindication 
of the truth. But such repercussions as there were, were only the 
repercussions of one historical event amongst others. .None 
felt that the Cross had any bearing upon the pressing problem 
of personal guilt, the forgiveness of sins, and eternal life or 
eternal death. 

This point is even more clearly illustrated, however, when 
we consider the case of the disciples. If the historical fact alone 
was of importance, if salvation could be taken for granted once 
that fact was assured, then surely the disciples, those who had 
known Jesus most intimately, those who had had the benefit 
of His teaching, those who had been privileged to know the 
mysteries of the Kingdom, those who had glimpsed His Messiah- 
ship,* those who had seen the visible tokens of that body broken 
and that blood outpoured a ransom for many,* surely they ought 
to have realised that this bitter, shameful Cross meant to them 
Forgiveness, Redemption, New Life, that this historical event 
was the open fulfilment of the promises and the purpose of 
God. Quite naturally in the case of the disciples the Cross 
was bound to have a considerable personal effect. In one sense 
they could not be just spectators in this drama; their fortunes 
were too closely identified with those of the One who hung 
there bleeding and dying. And yet in spite of all that, the 
disciples, too, viewed this historical phenomenon non-existenti- 
ally. They had no eye for the eternal aspects. They saw in the 
Cross only the defeat of a great cause and the loss of a noble 
leader. As far as individual forgiveness went, their eyes were 
holden. They were fools and slow of heart. The historical fact 
alone, with all its implications, could bring them no assurance 


2 Mark iv. rr. 3 Mark xiv. 22f. Also Matt. xxvi. 26 and Luke xxii. rof. 
* Matt. xvi. 16, etc. 4 Luke xxiv. 25. 
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of the long-awaited salvation accomplished. Even in the case 
of these intimate eye-witnesses of the Cross, it was only as the 
Holy Spirit illumined the stark facts and revealed that other 
gracious, eternal aspect, that they knew the forgiveness of 
sins and learned to rejoice exultantly in the victory of this 
sorrowful defeat. 

The Cross is history. Thus far there can be no disagreement. 
But we cannot deduce from history anything for the salvation 
of man. If the Cross is only history, then its significance for 
the sinner is small. It is only another crime, illustrative of the 
wicked, desperate, deceitful heart of man.' It brings no hope. 
It bears no message of salvation. It is a horrible, revolting, 
savage story, striking terror to the heart, disillusioning the spirit, 
enfeebling all better resolve. At the most it may inspire to 
martyrdom, but even that martyrdom is useless and purposeless. 
The only place that we can occupy with the good man Jesus 
is that of the thief receiving the due reward of his deeds.* 
The Cross as history can mean only this. But then the sinner 
approaches the Cross again. The fact still remains sure, but he 
is no longer looking at the historical event. Certainly he is not 
deducing impossible hypotheses from it. He is looking at the 
Cross, but not now with the eyes of the flesh, horizontally; 
now he views it with the uplifted eyes of faith, as an event in 
another world. And now the historical picture which is the 
basis fades. Instead of a good man murdered, he sees the 
Lamb of God slain;* and time and circumstance are no longer 
of any account; it is the Lamb of God slain from the foundation 
of the world. Most wonderful, most gracious of all, it is the 
Lamb of God slain for me. The event in history is also an 
event in the history of Heaven. It means the release of a burdened 
soul. It concerns the individual, no longer as a past spectacle 
in the history of the nations, but as a vital present fact. It is 
revelation. 


IV 


For every Christian believer the Cross has this double 
aspect, and although the historical aspect is important it is the 
revelational alone which has significance for faith. This is the 
truth which so needs re-emphasis in all our thought and preaching. 


oon xvii. 9.10. 31 Peter i. 19. 
uke xxiii. 41. * Revelation xiii. 8. 
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The Cross is a fact in this world. It is a truth to which we can 
appeal, and which cannot be gainsaid. It is real. It really did 
take place. It is not a mere day-dream, the invention of a sin- 
burdened conscience, the tortured deception of a power-drunk 
priest-hood. It belongs to time and place. If our salvation is 
bound to the Cross, it is bound to something outside ourselves, 
objective, concrete and real. But if the Cross is a fact in this 
world, it is also an event in the world of God, a fact which can 
only be known as it is revealed. The true significance of the 
Cross cannot be gleaned from historical investigation or pro- 
claimed by historical assertion. It is the revelation of God to the 
guilty soul as it cries out for forgiveness and cleansing. Only 
the sinner who comes before God bowed down and seeking 
mercy can know the inward meaning of the fact that Jesus died. 
He still sees the historical event, but he sees it transfigured in the 
glory of God’s loving purpose of redemption. As a scholar 
he can still investigate time and circumstance; as a sinner 
he sees that the real significance is beyond, and that time and 
circumstance are only of incidental account. The earthly 
drama is seen to be but the portion of a heavenly. Where 
once he was a spectator of the earthly, now he is an actor in the 
heavenly. He it is, the sinner, for whom that good man died; he 
it is whose guilt was laid upon Jesus the Saviour; he it is whose 
stains were washed white in that cleansing flood; he it is whose 
soul was delivered from that land of eternal bondage. To save 
sinners, of whom I am chief:! this is always the cry of him that 
knows the true meaning of the Cross. 

The Cross has become a heavenly drama of vital and 
urgent concern to the individual soul. But this heavenly drama 
is not concluded at the Cross. The crowning act has yet to be 
played. And what is true of the Cross is to an equal, some 
would say a greater extent true to that crowning act, the Resur- 
rection. With the Resurrection as with the Cross it is at first 
only the facts of history which appear. There is, of course, 
the historical aspect. Just as Jesus was known to have died 
upon the Cross, so also it was known, and it could not seriously 
be questioned, that His tomb was empty, and that certain people 
were convinced that they had seen Him alive again. Just as 
there were those who had seen Jesus die, and could point to the 
very spot, and recall the exact time, so there were those who had 


1 Tim. i. 15. 
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seen the empty tomb and had talked with the men who had seen 
Him. This is the historical event, an empty tomb and a series 
of appearances. This is the phenomenon which must engage 
the attention of the historian. He must estimate the various 
factors in the situation, weigh the evidence, study the con- 
sequences, assign some place in the process of history. As an 
historian he must view it with complete detachment, as one 
phenomenon amongst others. He must not be prejudiced by, 
he must not stop to consider whether there is any inward 
significance in his own personal life. 

Again, as in the case of the Cross the historian is quite 
at liberty to suggest various interpretations of the facts at his 
disposal. The Cross can and has been interpreted in many 
different ways as an historical event; it may be viewed as a 
wanton crime, a political necessity, an overthrowal of righteous- 
ness, an heroic martyrdom, even a vindication of law. So also 
it is with the facts of the Resurrection.. The leap from Cross to 
Atonement is not necessary, or even logically possible. So it is 
with the leap from empty tomb and appearances to Resurrection. 
At this point, however, there is one important difference which 
must be borne in mind. Although it has been noticed that there 
are certain curious features about the death of Christ, the 
situation in general was not abnormal. The doing to death of a 
good man is not unique, not even unusual, in the annals of 
history. But with the facts of the Resurrection the very opposite 
is the case. An empty sepulchre is definitely abnormal, and so 
are appearances on the scale hinted at in the Gospel narrative. 
And this abnormality first of all compels a more rigorous 
examination, and secondly greatly restricts the possible range 
of interpretations. The wise historian, in the face of such 
facts, will either acknowledge that something extraordinary 
must have happened, the exact nature of which he cannot 
determine; or else he will seek to explain the facts in terms of 
ordinary life, which is, in effect, to explain them away; or else, 
if he is truly wise, he will suspend judgment altogether for lack 
of wider evidence. 

Two facts must be noticed, however. The first of these is 
that the historian as such is quite at liberty to put any bearable 
interpretation upon the facts. It is often customary amongst 
apologists and theologians to condemn outright as wicked 
atheists those who suggest the taking away of the body, with 
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psychological hallucinations as the obvious solution. But it 
must be remembered that into the question as history the matter 
of belief or scepticism quite simply does not enter.1 The ex- 
planation may be inadequate, and open to criticism on the 
ground of inadequacy, but as one interpretation of the facts 
at our disposal it is quite legitimate. Indeed, as we shall see 
in a moment, it is the first and obvious reaction to facts so unusual 
as the ones in question. Moreover, it must be borne in mind 
that the only facts in question are the empty tomb and the 
appearances, not a witnessed Resurrection. It is the prerogative, 
more than that the duty, of the historian to explain or interpret 
these facts in any possible way, and the fact that such an ex- 
planation or interpretation may be inadequate, or even the fact 
that it is not the explanation and interpretation of faith, must 
not be confused, for purposes of criticism, with a dogmatic 
denial of the Resurrection. 

The second fact is that in no case can Resurrection logically 
and inevitably be deduced from the facts. The utmost that can 
be said, and in this the Resurrection is unlike the Cross, is that 
the facts, being abnormal, do point to something which admits 
of no easy, normal explanation, something which must be akin 
to Resurrection, and which can hardly be mere survival. But 
even where the scholar is forced into this hypothesis as the only 
possible interpretation of the facts, it does not mean that he is a 
believer in, or that he has any true knowledge of, the Resurrection, 
and it is always with the escape clause that perhaps the facts 
themselves have been distorted. The truth is that the Resur- 
rection cannot be known as a deduction from observed data. 
In the New Testament, and always, the knowledge of the 
Resurrection is the knowledge of the Risen Lord. The saying 
is true that even if the facts of the Resurrection could be estab- 
lished on unassailable evidence and even if no explanation but 
Resurrection were left open, it would not mean the conversion 
of a single soul, since the Risen Jesus would not thereby be 
known in the heart. The Resurrection, like the Atonement, 
is a fact of God which may be apprehended only by revelation. 
It is not something which may be known detachedly and 
theoretically, but existentially and concernedly; it is known, not 
by the man who can invent no more plausible hypothesis, but 


1 This criticism cuts both ways : the sceptic is just as prone to brandish his historical 
explanation as a triumphant alternative to faith. 
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by him who knows that his whole being is here set in question, 
that for him this is the very crisis of eternal life and eternal 
death. 

Here again the dual aspect is most firmly established 
by the example of the first believers. The women, Peter and 
John, the disciples, these people all first knew the Resurrection 
as historical fact alone. They saw the empty tomb, and they 
judged it non-existentially, as history. They did not as yet know 
the Resurrection itself, and their reaction was the common 
reaction of the historian. The thought at once sprang to their 
mind, and they propounded it as the obvious solution: The 
body must have been removed or stolen. They have taken away 
my Lord and I know not where they have laid Him. Further 
reflection might have served to modify that first judgment, or 
to expose its futility, but it could not lead them beyond. It was 
only as they heard the voice of the angel and saw the Risen 
Lord that they knew the other, more glorious, more significant 
explanation of that empty tomb. 

What is true of the empty tomb is equally true of the appear- 
ances. When the first appearances to the women were recounted 
to the disciples, again they reacted exactly as the witness of 
the fact alone, eye-witness or historian, must always react. 
They could not deny the appearances, but they could scoff 
and explain. There was nothing at all extraordinary. It was 
merely a psychological phenomenon, the result of overwrought 
nerves, hallucinations.2 The disciples may not have been 
versed in modern psychology and its peculiar jargon, but their 
explanation was the same as that which is so familiar to-day. 
No doubt upon greater thought they would have revised this 
first hasty judgment, but not all the thought in the world would 
or could have led them from a knowledge of the earthly facts 
to an apprehension of the heavenly. Revelation alone could do 
that. Only as the angel proclaimed: He is risen;? only as the 
Risen Christ appeared; only as the Living Lord was known in 
the individual life; only then did the historical facts take on their 
real and staggering significance. Without revelation there was 
the alternative of explaining away or an insoluble mystery, 
scepticism or agnosticism. With revelation it was realized that 
Jesus the Saviour had died for sin and that God had raised Him 
from the dead. 


1 John xx. 13. Cf. Luke xxiv. rr, etc. * Luke xxiv. 6, etc. 
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V 


rection, like the Cross, is a deed of God. It was God who raised 
Jesus from the dead, just as it was God whom it pleased to bruise 
Him.!’ The Resurrection has its outward manifestation, facts 
about which the scholar may argue and theorize, but the real 
significance is to be sought elsewhere. It is not by a study of 
these facts that a man knows the Risen Lord. The facts are 
important. They stand as the objective witness. But they in 
themselves prove nothing. By them nothing is known of the 
deed of God. It is only as the Risen Christ comes to us by faith, 
it is only as the revelation of God instructs us through the written 
or the spoken Word, that the scales fall from our eyes, that 
Resurrection ceases to be an historical hypothesis or a dogma 
of tradition, and becomes a personal assurance, that behind 
the earthly story of the empty tomb and the men who walked 
again with Jesus we see the glorious culmination of the heavenly 
drama of redemption, the Son of God who suffered once for sin 
risen victorious over death. 

This is not a minimizing of the facts, nor is it a denial of 
their importance. Certainly it is no attempt to dispense with them 
altogether, as some would imagine. When God has pleased 
to reveal himself in human history, when God has chosen time 
and place for the objective outworking of redemption, when 
God has chosen to interweave Atonement and Resurrection 
into the story of mankind, it is not for us to cavil at it. But it is 
the correcting of a false perspective. It is the readjustment of 
complementary parts. It is the reminder that the apprehension 
of the historical facts is not the apprehension of God’s facts. 
It is the recognition that at these two points, the death of Christ 
and His Resurrection, we see by the outward eye events which 
have their roots in another world; and that where the outward 
eye sees the surface, the deeps can be plumbed only by the 
eye of faith. The mode of expression is startling, but there is 
truth in the conception of Barth, that the work of Jesus is the 
work of an incognito. We see a man; a man who is puzzling to 
the historian, but who yet can be fitted naturally into the historical 
process: except by revelation it cannot be known that this is 
more than a man. We likewise see a death: but except by the 


2 Isaiah liii. 10, 


Still to-day it is the eye of faith which sees that the Resur- 
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REDEMPTION AS HISTORY II 


eye of faith it cannot be seen that that death is a death for sin. 
We see an empty tomb and hear of appearances: but except by 
the Spirit of God it cannot be grasped that that empty tomb and 
those appearances mean Resurrection, New Life, the over- 
throwal of sin and death, and the triumph of the Kingdom of 
God. 
The Cross and the Resurrection are both history, and it is 
well for us to contend earnestly for their trustworthiness as 
historical fact. But the complementary truth must always be 
kept in mind that to know them as history alone is to know them 
only on the surface. It was Paul who once knew Jesus after the 
flesh. Perhaps he had heard Him preach, and seen Him die, and 
even inspected His empty tomb; certainly he had heard others 
proclaim their faith in His atonement and Resurrection. And so 
we too may read and study the facts, the words He spoke, the 
death He died, the tomb He left, the witness of those who trusted 
and still trust in Him. But then the living Jesus meets us on the 
Damascus road, and the history is also the revelation; it is the 
gracious Christ that we know: manifested in the flesh, justified 
in the spirit, seen of angels, preached among the nations, believed 
on in the world, received up in glory;! and in Him we have our 
redemption through His blood, the forgiveness of our trespasses 
according to the riches of His grace.* 

G. W. Bromitey. 
Haverigg-on-Sea, England. 
1, Tim. iii. 16. 2 Eph. i. 7. 


















THE NATURE OF PROPHECY? 


Tue voice of prophecy fills the ages, so I think that forty minutes 
is rather a short time in which to speak upon the nature of it. 
But I will do my best. 

We may begin with a few limitations. I wish to speak to 
you about the nature of O/d Testament prophecy. So I will pass 
over New Testament prophecy, because it is rather different 
from that of the Old Testament, and a fortiori I will not treat of 
those phenomena in the world of nations outside Israel, to which, 
with more or less right, the name of prophecy had been given 
too. We shall not concern ourselves with these phenomena, 
because—whatever they may have been—they were no srue 
prophecy. This implies that in speaking of Old Testament 
prophecy I shall not treat of a// those men that the Old Testament 
itself calls prophets. The Old Testament speaks of prophets 
of Baal in the story of Carmel, and it mentions other men who 
spoke in the name of the Lord, but had not been sent by Him. 
All these are no ¢rue prophets; we call them fa/se prophets, and 
this implies that they are no real prophets, no more than false 
gold is real gold. 

It is true that the Old Testament calls all these men prophets 
but this is only a matter of terminology. The Hebrew word 
“* prophet ” (nabi) has an external meaning, it simply indicates 
a class of men who had in common some external things, the 
principal of which was thgjr pretension to be the mouth of God. 

But—and this is most important—the Old Testament 
by no means puts all these men on a level. It makes a sharp 
distinction between those to whom the Lord really had spoken 
and others who prophesied from their own heart. And that is 
really the same as what we, following the New Testament, 
express by the distinction between true and false prophets. 

So I will speak of she nature of true prophecy, in the Old 
Testament. 

1 Paper read by Professor Ridderbos at an I.V.F. conference. 















THE NATURE OF PROPHECY 


I 


By limiting my subject in this manner, I have already said 
a good deal about it; perhaps the main thing which may be said. 

This distinction says that a prophet, a true prophet, is a 
man to whom God really spoke, and a man who speaks in the 
name of God and as His mouth. Prophecy is supernatural. 

This is indeed the clear testimony of the prophets them- 
selves. They begin their harangues with the words: “‘ ko amar 
Jahwe”’, ‘thus saith the Lord”. Amos expresses the nature 
of prophecy in these few words (Am. iii. 7f.): “‘ Surely the Lorp 
God will do nothing, but He revealeth his secret unto his ser- 
vants the prophets. The lion has roared, who will not fear? 
the Lorp God hath spoken, who can but prophesy? ” 

“Who can but prophesy? ”’ this is the holy necessity, per- 
haps you may say the holy constraint that weighs heavy upon 
the prophets’ minds. It is particularly-Jeremiah who speaks on 
this subject in a most remarkable and penetrating manner. 
Right at the beginning, in his inaugural vision we hear him 
speak about God’s subduing of man (i. sff.). When the Lorp 
has called him to be a prophet unto the nations, Jeremiah 
answers: “‘ Ah! Lord God! behold, I cannot speak; for I am a 
child.” But that wonderful God who calls him, does not relent: 
“Say not, I am a child, for thou shalt go to all that I shall send 
thee, and whatsoever I shall command thee thou shalt speak.” 
And then the Lorp puts forth his hand and touches his mouth, 
and says to him: “ Behold, I have put my words in thy mouth. 
See, I have this day set thee over the nations, and over the king- 
doms, to root out, and to pull down, and to destroy, and to throw 
down, to build, and to plant.” 

’ That is the way in which Jeremiah becomes a prophet. Not 
by an impulse of his own, but by a transcendent divine act that 
overthrows human resistance. 

And this duality and relative antithesis of God and man 
appears ever and anon. Jeremiah as a prophet had a bitter lot. 
Then the moment comes in which he quarrels with his God 
(xx. 7ff.): “‘ O Lorn, thou hast deceived me, and I was deceived; 
thou art stronger than I, and hast prevailed.” The prophet 
complains of his office, of the mockery and derision he is obliged 
to bear, of all the mental suffering that overwhelms him. And 


then anger fills his mind against God, who forced this office 
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upon him. He would not have accepted it; but the Lorp made 
him a prophet. Partly by “ deceiving ” or “ seducing ”’ him, by 
a sweet moving, by rousing in his youthful mind enthusiasm for 
so beautiful a task: partly by overpowering him: God held him 
in His mighty hand so that he could not forbear. 

In this manner the servant complains to his Master of His 
hard service. But God does not relent. Jeremiah must speak 
His word. The prophet relates this too (xx. 9): “‘ Then I said, 
I will not make mention of him, nor speak any more in his 
name. But his word was in mine heart as a burning fire shut 
up in my bones, and I was weary with forbearing, and I could 
not stay.” 

That is the nature of prophecy: God grasping man and 
holding man in His strong hand to be His instrument, His 
mouth that speaks His word to His people and to all mankind. 

That is the nature of true prophecy in its contrast to false 
prophecy. On the false prophets of his day Jeremiah gives this 
verdict in the name of the Lorp (xxiii. 21): 


I have not sent these prophets, 
yet they ran: 

I have not spoken to them, 
yet they prophesied. 


They “ speak the deceit of their heart ”’, xix. 14; “‘ a vision 
of their own heart, and not out of the mouth of the Lorp, 
xxiii. 16. 

II 


You know there is another conception of prophecy; the 
conception of the modernists, and of the half-modernists too. 
It is the natural, the human, the immanent conception of 
prophecy. It maintains that what the prophets preach is the 
contents of their own soul. The prophets—so it is said—were 
great religious-ethical personalities, the worth of their words 
depends on the fact that they had in their hearts a higher know- 
ledge of God and a deeper insight into His moral claims than 
their contemporaries and than other men. They were the con- 
science of the people. 

In later years, modernist writers have laid more stress on 
the extraordinary impulses of the prophets. But for all that, to 
the mind of these scholars prophecy is always utterance of 
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humanity, however extraordinary that humanity may have been 
in a religious-ethical or in any other respect. 

Now we found that this is not the opinion of the prophets 
themselves. A consistent modernist, however, has very little 
respect for this opinion. No doubt, you know the names of 
Gunkel, a famous and most able German scholar. From his 
modernist point of view he does not acknowledge an essential 
difference between true and false prophets. He only states 
a gradual difference; especially this, that there were prophets of 
evil (these are principally those whom we call the true prophets) 
and prophets of happiness and glory (whom we call false 
prophets): in other words, pessimists and optimists. Of course 
Gunkel knows quite well that the prophets themselves had 
another view; that Jeremiah reproached his adversaries that they 
spoke falsehood from their own hearts. But Gunkel says that 
this judgment is due to the emotional temperament of the 
prophets, which made them acknowledge only truth and false- 
hood and nothing between. But we should be more just and fair; 
we should realise that there is no essential difference between 
these two classes of prophets, that they represent only two parties 
or trends in prophecy, each of which had its relative right. 

You see that the modernist view of. prophecy greatly 
discredits the prophets themselves. And for that reason I 
think that this modernist conception is not very probable. To 
my mind it is not credible that these men, whom the modernists 
admit to have been eminent religious leaders and high ethical 
personalities, should have been fundamentally mistaken in their 
opinion about the truth and falsehood, and especially about the 
relation to God, of themselves and their adversaries. 

You may mention more things by which this modernist 
conception is refuted and the really Divine origin of the words 
of the prophets is affirmed. The prophets were justified by the 
course of history. The ruin of their people came as they had 
foretold it, against the expectations of glory in which their 
antagonists indulged. More than this: the prophets have their 
place in a history of revelation, wherein you see not only a mani- 
fold gradation of higher and lower acts and views, but the struggle 
between light and darkness, between human sin and Divine 
mercy, a history wherein Christ is coming, He in whom all the 
promises which God gave by patriarchs and prophets are yea 
and Amen (2 Cor. i. 20). 
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These things are no mathematical proofs of the truth of. 
prophecy. The realizing of this truth is a work of the Holy 
Ghost. But I want to say two things. First, that the modernist 
view of prophecy, far from being proved by the facts, involves 
us in difficulties not less perplexing to human reason than the 
mysteries of Christianity. And secondly, that we should by no 
means think that the modernist view of prophecy is a harmless 
way of thinking, in which you may indulge without losing your 
faith. The modernist view of prophecy is really anti-Christian. 
It is in conflict with the testimony of the prophets themselves, 
and with that of the apostle Peter, who says (2 Pet. i. 21): 
“‘ Prophecy came not in old time by the will of men, but holy 
men of God spoke as they were moved by the Holy Ghost ”’; 
it is in conflict with our Saviour Himself, who found in the writ- 
ings of the prophets the programme of His life and death, of 
all the work which He had to do for the Father. The modernist 
view of prophecy is anti-Christian, because it is the consequence 
of a system that reduces the contrast of truth and falsehood, 
of sin and grace, into a gradation of more and less; it does so 
with true and false prophets, it does the same with Christianity 
and other religions. Therefore it is a denying of the only name 
under heaven which has been given unto men, whereby we 
must be saved (Acts iv. 12). 

The great thing in prophecy is this: God speaks through man. 
To know this and to believe this is sufficient for a Christian. 
Nevertheless our human mind desires to know something con- 
cerning the manner in which this word of God was brought 
about. And the mind of a student, of one who seeks scientific 
knowledge, desires and asks so with double force. We may ask 
so, and receive some answer. We cannot go to the bottom, we 
cannot understand perfectly; but we may know something 
about it. 

Prophets are not very communicative about the manner in 
which they received the word of God. They were neither theo- 
logians nor psychologists, they were simply prophets; they had 
to speak God’s word, not to tell us how they received it; I sup- 
pose they were not even ad/e to tell it in detail. What we may 
know about their manner of receiving it, we have to infer from 
the character of their utterances and from some indications which 
these contain. 

Luke wrote at the beginning of his gospel: ‘‘ It seemed good 
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to me also, having had perfect understanding of all things from 
the very first, to write unto thee in order, most excellent Theo- 
philus ’’ (Luke i. 3). ‘‘ Having had perfect understanding ”’: 
the original Greek word implies investigation. The holy 
evangelists, and likewise the apostles, were in their writing 
inspired by the Holy Ghost; but this does not exclude the 
activity of their human minds: the historical writers had to 
investigate with the utmost possible care; and in this case the 
inspiration was limited to the guidance (a quite special guidance) 
of the Holy Ghost that guarded them from failure in their 
investigation and in their writing. 

Was the inspiration of the prophets similar? I think that 
there is a difference. A difference between Jeremiah, who cries 
(xx. 9): “* Then I said, I will not make mention of him. . . 
but his word was in mine heart as a burning fire shut up in my 
bones,” and Luke, who says: “‘ It seemed good to me also. . . 
to write unto thee in order, most excellent Theophilus.” 

I think that a prophet is more passive, is more a driven man 
than an evangelist, and, I may add, more than any other of the 
holy men through whose means God gave us His Word. But 
there may be some resemblance between the prophet and Luke: 
a prophet was not on/y passive. In the first centuries of Christi- 
anity there was a conception of prophetic inspiration as if the 
prophets were on/y passive instruments, like flutes through which 
the Holy Ghost made audible His words. This conception of 
inspiration had been influenced by the Greeks, who indulged 
in fancies about their god speaking through the Delphic 
“ Pythia ”’. 

But .this is not the manner in which the Old Testament 
speaks of prophetic inspiration. In the third chapter of Isaiah 
judgment is announced against the daughters of Sion in this 
manner (vv. 18ff.): “In that day the Lorp will take away the 
bravery of their tinkling ornaments about their feet, and their 
cauls, and their round tires like the moon, the chains, and the 
bracelets and the mufflers, the bonnets,” etc.—quite a fashion- 
paper of the rich ladies of ancient Jerusalem. I do not think 
that it was the Holy Ghost who literally dictated these names to 
Isaiah, I rather suppose that the prophet’s wife gave him 
information. 

In this and in a great number of other cases Old Testament 
prophecy bears the marks of the prophet’s human mind being in 
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action. They speak of their contemporaries’ sins such as th 
had seen and heard them; they speak of Israel’s old history such 
as they had studied it; they speak of Babel and Assur and Egypt 
and all the countries and towns in Israel’s neighbourhood in 
accordance with what they had heard and investigated; their © 
prophecies give evidence of many-sided activities of their own 
human mind, just as we heard Luke speak of it. 


Ill 


But there are many ways in which the prophets received 
the Word of God. 

The way we remember best is perhaps that of the vision. 

I never had a vision, and even if I had, I suppose I could 
not exactly tell you what it is. It may be compared with the 
dream, though of course it is a different thing. As dreams pass 
through the mind during sleep, so the mind receives visions in an 
abnormal state; you may call it ecstasy, or—as the word ecstasy 
is used in different senses—you may perhaps better call it the 
visionary state. Augustine described this state well by the words: 
“‘ The mind is detached from the senses of the body, with this 
purpose that to the mind be showed what should be showed 
to it.” 

Visions are not the most common way in which the prophets 
were enabled to speak God’s word. But they are rather impor- 
tant, especially since divine calling often came to them in a 
vision: you remember Isaiah’s, Jeremiah’s, Ezekiel’s inaugural 
visions. 

A vision is something extraordinary. It may seem to us 
that in the vision the human factor of inspiration was totally 
effaced. But we must not be mistaken. The false prophets 
had their visions as well. Isaiah says of the priest and the 
prophet (that is the fa/se prophet) of his days: “‘ They err in 
vision”’—that is the prophet—“they stumble in judgment” 
—that is the priest. 

Now I do not say that the visionary state of the false prophets 
was equivalent to that of the true prophets. But I dare say that 
they had something in common; and this shows that the visionary 
state of the true prophets has a foundation in human nature. 
Revelation and the whole work of salvation may be called a 
new creation, but is not new in an absolute sense; it is renewing, 
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regeneration; and so revelation makes use of the potentialities 
which God had created in human nature. 


IV 


God spoke to the prophets in many ways. I have now men- 
tioned two. You may call them the two extremes: on one side 
human activity controlled by the Holy Ghost, on the other the 
visions in which the prophet is more passive and the supernatural, 
divine factor is more evident. 

Between these two a whole series of different manners of 
inspiration may be supposed. Sometimes, I think, without being 
in a visionary state, the prophets nevertheless heard voices, 
heavenly or earthly voices, Jeremiah cries in bitter lamentation 
(iv. 19, 21): “‘O my soul, the sound of the trumpet, the alarm 
of war. . . . How long shall I see the standard, and hear the 
sound of the ‘trumpet? s 

Jeremiah hears voices, and a an image. The image 
of the standard, the voice of the trumpet of war does not cease 
from his eye and his ear: it is the coming of the catastrophe 
which the prophet passes through beforehand. 

These voices are earthly. There are heavenly voices too. 
You know the beginning of the fortieth chapter of Isaiah. 
It is a new beginning, and so there is something like an inaugural 
vision. But it is not a vision; it is only a hearing of heavenly 
voices. “Comfort ye, comfort ye my people, saith your God ”— 
that’s one voice. “‘ The voice of him that crieth in the wilder- 
ness: prepare ye the way of the Lord ”—that is another voice. 
“The voice said: Cry. And he said: What shall I cry? All 
flesh is grass, and all the goodliness thereof is as the flower of 
the field—that is a third voice. 

Another manner was probably the speaking of God within 
the prophets; you may compare it to our saying: “ It was as 
if someone said to me.”” Jeremiah says (xv. 16): “‘ Thy words 
were found, and I did eat them; and thy word was unto me 
the joy and rejoicing of mine heart.” “‘ Thy words were found ”’: 
this suggests that Jeremiah found them ready in his heart. I 
think this was the ordinary way when the prophets say: “‘ The 
Lorp said unto me.” 

I suppose it also happened that without such a keen 
feeling of one who spoke unto them in definite words God sug- 
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gested to them ideas which they themselves had to formulate, 
always guided by the Holy Ghost, and in such a manner that 
they were quite sure that what they spoke were God’s words. 

I hope it will be quite clear to us all that there was in 
prophecy a most important human factor. What the Rabbins 
fabled about one of them (Malachi), that he was an angel in 
human form speaking to men, is by no means applicable either 
to this last of the prophets or to any of his predecessors. They 
all were men and they spoke as men, each of them in his own 
style, Amos as a man from the country, Isaiah as a man of high 
culture and as a great poet too, Ezekiel as the son of a priest. 
And what is more: in many of their utterances you may feel 
their whole personality backing their words. Most of all in a 
prophet like Jeremiah you feel the deep sorrow which fills 
his soul when he laments for his people which is condemned to 
ruin. “O that my head were waters, and mine eyes a fountain 
of tears, that I might weep day and night for the slain of the 
daughter of my people ”’ (ix. 1). 

All this detracts nothing from the Divine character of their 
message. We should not forget that it was God Himself who 
created them with all the surroundings of their existence; He 
created the people from whom they proceeded, He created the 
prophets themselves, their bodies and their souls; and He says 
to Jeremiah: “‘ Before I formed thee in the belly I knew thee” 
(i. 5). He created all the potentialities of their nature and char- 
acters, as He would use them for His service. 

Thus the human factor, too, was from the hand of God. 
But that human factor was not all, and was not the essential 
thing. The essential thing was the working of God in the 
prophet. Although human personality might be an excellent 
thing for God to make use of, it was not indispensable: Balaam 
was a true prophet, but he was an unwilling instrument. And 
even in those who were prophets with their hearts too, human 
personality was not an adequate instrument. Their task was such 
that human personality by itself could not bear it. More than 
that, the task was such that in many respects human per- 
sonality had to be effaced before the mighty Master who com- 
pelled the prophets to speak His word and not their own. We 
heard Jeremiah complaining that notwithstanding his own will 
he could not forbear speaking the word of God. It is true, 
Jeremiah was a prophet as well when he poured out his bitter 
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grief for his people’s ruin. But when you look closer, you will 
see that it was God’s feelings, not his own, that dominated him. 
He says it himself (vi. 11): “‘ Therefore I am full of the fury of 
the Lorp; I am weary with holding in; I will pour it out upon 
the children abroad and upon the assembly of young men 
together.” These men loved their people with all their heart; 
but that did not alter the fact that, if need were, they took God’s 
side. Possessed by God, by His condemning anger, by His 
fury, they condemned the people they loved; their personality 
could be an instrument for only a time; when it ran high, their 
personality was effaced, that the prophet might be what he 
should be: the mouth of God. 


V 


I think that I have now said the main thing which needs to 
be said about the nature of prophecy. But perhaps you would 
like to ask me one thing: how did the prophets know that the 
word they received in sundry manners, was really God’s word, 
that they did not deceive themselves in the false prophet’s way? 
If I had more time left, I might give more than one answer. I 
might remind you of what Jeremiah says about the word of God 
forcing itself upon him; I might mention, what is a very 
important thing, that the word they received had to be in accord- 
ance with the revelation that had already been given to Israel, 
that it had to recall Israel to the Lord and to rebuke the sins of 
the people, as Jeremiah says about the false prophets (xxiii. 22): 


“If they had stood in my counsel, 
they would cause my people to hear my words, 
and they would have turned them from their evil way 
and from the evil of their doings.” 


But I may do something else: I may ask you, how do you know 
that the words of the prophets are the word of God? You, too, ° 
may mention several things, but the end is what our Dutch 
Confession says: ‘“‘ Because the Holy Ghost witnesseth in our 
hearts that they (the books of the Bible) are from God.” 

And now I will state the nature of prophecy in one word. 
Prophecy (no less than our own belief in prophecy and in the 
Holy Scripture) is mystery. Of course it is mystery; for prophecy ~ 
is God grasping man to be His instrument, His mouth. Prophecy 
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is Immanuel, God with man; and therefore prophecy is a type of 
the great mystery (1 Tim. iii. 16), the mystery of godliness: God 
was manifest in the flesh. Prophecy is the type of Him whom we 
confess with the Heidelberg Catechism “ that He is our highest 
Prophet and Teacher, who has revealed to us perfectly the hidden 


counsel and will of God concerning our salvation ”’. 
J. Rrppersos. 


Theological College, Kampen, Holland. 























THE EVANGELICAL WORLD-VIEW FROM 
REFORMED STANDPOINT! 


I 


Ir anyone wishes to speak about the Evangelical world-view, 
the first thing he has to do is to declare what he means by the 
word world, and if he is a Calvinist he comes by doing so iz 
medias res. In the Bible the term world is used in more than one 
sense. So we read: “‘ for God so loved the world, that He gave 
His only begotten Son ’’. Here we think of men forlorn in sin. 
But if we read: ‘‘ Let the sea roar, and the fulness thereof; the 
world and they that dwell therein”, we think of the whole 
earth, and of all things, created by the Lord. There are more 
usages of the word world in the Bible but it is not necessary 
to name them now. The only thing I have to prove is this, 
that we are obliged to describe more precisely the significance of 
the term world, when we speak of a world-view, that there 
may be no misunderstanding. In world-view we mean by world 
—and this is the Calvinistic standpoint—the whole of things 
created by the Lord, the earth and the sky, the earth and the 
fulness thereof, all that is not God. And the Calvinist is of the 
opinion that he has to do something with this world, that it is 
not allowed to be left to itself; that he has to search the world, 
to admire the great things in the world and that he has to praise 
the Lord, because He created and sustains such a wonderful 
world. 

I say this is the Calvinistic world-view and I have to explain 
that. You know there has always been a dispute about the 
question: what is the fundamental principle of Calvinism ? 
I will try to state briefly what, according to my opinion, are the 
principles of Calvinism. Often people declare it is belief in pre- 
destination. But that cannot be right. The old Lutherans also 
believed in predestination. Even in the Roman Catholic Church 
there are those who maintain election and reprobation without 


1 An address delivered at the Fourth International Conference of Evangelical Students, 
Cambridge, 1939. 
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any doing of man. And no wonder because it was St. Augustine | 
who first distinctly confessed predestination. It is his spirit 
that is at work to-day in all churches. Nevertheless, it is easy 
to understand how many learned men saw the essence of Cal- 
vinism in belief in predestination. For Calvinism is strictly 
theological not soteriological or mystical. Calvinism tries to 
make full use of the belief, that the Lord is the beginning and 
the end, the Creator of all things and that, therefore, He is 
worthy to receive all the glory not only in the Church but in 
every department of life. 


Il 


So firstly we have to define the relation of man to God. 
God is not one of the creatures, for He is the Lord, He changeth 
not (Mal. iii. 6), He only hath immortality, dwelling in the 
light which no man can approach unto; whom no man hath 
seen, nor can see; to whom be honour and power everlasting 
(1 Tim. vi. 16). But also God is not disengaged of His creatures, 
for in Him we live, and move, and have our being (Acts xvii, 28). 
There is communion between God and the redeemed man in 
Christ by the Holy Ghost. True Calvinism always maintained 
the significance of the work of the Holy Spirit. It is He, who 
unifies us men on the earth with the Lord in heaven. For as 
many as are led by the Spirit of God, they are the sons of God 
(Rom. vili. 14). 

Calvinism sees man as the image of God. For God there- 
fore, all men are equal. They are all made of one blood (Acts, 
xvii. 26) They all have sinned and come short of the glory 
of God; being justified freely by His grace through the re- 
demption that is in Christ Jesus (Rom. iii. 23, 24). If we so see 
the relation of man to God according to the Scriptures, we can 
describe the Reformed world-view. We see the world as created 
by the Lord our God, created with the grass, the herb yielding 
seed and the fruit tree yielding fruit after his mind, created with 
moving creatures that have life, and fowl that may fly above 
the earth in the open firmament of heavens, created also with 
the beasts of the earth, with cattle and everything that creepeth 
upon the earth after his kind, created with man, the image 
of God (Gen. i.). Therefore, the Reformed world-view opposes 
every theory of absolute evolution. Intentionally, I say absolute 
evolution. For it is not excluded that living beings change 
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during the existence of the earth. But the fact of the matter is, 
that man is created as man, and springs not from animals. 
Not only the material world is created by the Lord, but also the 
immaterial. God is the God of the spirits of all flesh (Num. 
xvi. 22). The Lord speaks to Moses: “ And I, behold, I have 
called by name Bezaleel the son of Uri, the son of Hur, of the 
tribe of Judah and I have filled him with the spirit of God in 
wisdom and in understanding and in knowledge and in all 
manner of workmanship”’ (Exod. xxxi. 1, 2). God is the 
God from whom all blessings flow. Every good gift and every 
perfect gift is from above, and cometh down from the Father 
of lights, with whom is no variableness, neither shadow of 
turning (Jas i. 17). 

God is not only the creator of the world, it is He and only 
He, who sustains all things created. The Lord is good to all and 
His tender mercies are over all His works (Ps. cxlv. 9). Sing 
unto the Lord with thanksgiving; sing praise upon the harp 
unto our God: who covereth the heaven with clouds, who pre- 
pareth rain for the earth, who maketh grass to grow upon the 
mountains. He giveth to the beast his food and to the young 
ravens which cry (Ps. cxlvii. 7-9). 


Ill 


If we revere the Lord our God as the creator and the sus- 
tainer of all things, we have therein the starting-point to come 
to our world-view. We have to honour, and not to be con- 
temptuous of the world. It is not allowed us to retire into a 
cloister and not to care for the world. We have to keep the 
commandment to subdue the world and to have dominion over 
the fish of the sea and over the fowl of the air and over every 
living thing that moveth upon the earth (Gen. i. 28). We have 
to stay in the world and to give ourselves to the world. The . 
works of the Lord are great, sought out of all them that have 
pleasure therein (Ps. cxi. 2). 

But now there arises a difficulty. In the world we meet with 
sin and death. The apostle warns us: ‘“‘ And have no fellowship 
with the unfruitful works of darkness, but rather reprove them ” 
(Eph. v. 11). The world is the work of the hands of God, but 
sin is not. The prophet says of the Lord: * Thou art of purer 
eyes than to behold evil, and canst not look on iniquity (Hab. 
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i. 13). How can we honour a world which lies under the power 
of sin and a curse? The Bible gives us the answer. No; we 
cannot have peace with sin. We have to condemn all sin, all 
iniquity, that is the commandment of the Lord, who orders us 
to hate even the garment spotted by the flesh (Jude. xxiii), 
But sin does not belong to the proper character, the essence of 
the things. It is man who is fallen in sin. Sin does not adhere 
to the matter of the human soul. Nature is cursed by God in 
consequence of the sin of man but nature is not sinful in itself. 
The great antithesis is not nature and grace but sin and grace. 
And therefore the Christian can honour the creation, although 
sin works in the world. Grace gives us the solution. Grace 
acquired by the Lord Jesus Christ our Saviour in His death and 
resurrection. For what the law could not do, in that it was weak 
through the flesh, God sending His own Son in the likeness 
of sinful flesh and for sin, condemned sin in the flesh (Rom. 
viii. 3). First there is what we call common grace, gratia com- 
munis, that is to say grace which is common to the believers and 
the unbelievers. The dogma of common grace is a special 
Reformed one. It tries to give an explanation of the well- 
known fact that there are many good things done by unbelievers. 
But it is more than an explanation of a human question. It is 
the doctrine of the Scriptures. There we read not only that 
God gives His gifts to all men commonly but also that He uses 
even unbelievers in His service. God maketh His sun to rise on 
the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on the just and on the 
unjust (Matt. v. 45). He calls Balaam and Caiaphas to prophesy. 

In His common grace the Lord stops, checks the working 
of the sin in the world; He tempers the curse. If there was no 
common grace we would have on earth the same situation as 
before the deluge. And God saw that the wickedness of man was 
great in the earth and it grieved Him at His heart (Gen. vi. 6). 
Even in the days before the return of our Lord Jesus Christ 
there will be some working of common grace. For then shall 
be great tribulation, such as was not since the beginning of 
the world to this time, no, nor ever shall be. And except those 
days should be shortened, there should no flesh be saved; but 
for the elect’s sake those days shall be shortened (Matt. xxiv. 
21, 22). Through common grace life is possible on the earth. 
Men do not yet bite and devour one another (Gal. v. 15), there is 
love, kindness in the world. 
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All this is of great interest for our world-view. Let me 
say it in this manner; there is no nature without grace. Every- 
where there is a working of the grace of God. Therefore, we can 
honour the world as a creature of the Lord, we can search the 
great works of the almighty God and glorify as new men the 
Lord, who has given and gives all things. 

All grace is obtained by Christ. Also common grace. If 
He had not given Himself into the death, if not unto Him was 
given all power in heaven and in earth (Matt. xxviii. 18) there 
could be no common grace. That already brings us to the central 
significance of Christ for our world-view. But there is more. 
Only through Him can we as Christians come to just view of 
the world, that is, to a religious one. 

Man is fallen in sin. And in consequence the natural 
man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God: for they are 
foolishness unto him; neither can he know them, because they 
are spiritually discerned (1 Cor. ii. 14). He has his under- 
standing darkened, being alienated from the life of God “ through 
the ignorance that is in them, because of the blindness of their 
heart” (Eph. iv. 18). So the natural man cannot come to a 
right view of the world. It is impossible for him, because he 
does not believe; and he cannot believe that the world is created 
by the Lord. The world is his all, his only certainty, he cannot 
get free of the world, nor be above the world. This is the curse 
of the unconverted man. But if any man Ve in Christ, he is 
a new creature: old things are passed away; behold all things are 
become new. In Jesus Christ we see things as they are, we can 
search things, we can glorify the Lord. 

The peculiarity of the Reformed world-view is, that it is a 
religious one. I don’t say that all Calvinists have always seen 
that. There were many faults, trespasses. But that does not 
alter the fact that we must say the Reformed world-view is a 
religious one. That means, that for the Reformed there are not 
two departments, one of nature and one of grace; one of the 
world and one of the Church; one where the devil reigns and 
one which is under the power of the Lord. The Reformed 
already see, be it partly, that God in the dispensation of the ful- 
ness of times might gather together in one all things in Christ, 
both which are in heaven and which are on earth even in Him; 
in whom also we have obtained an inheritance, being predesti- 
nated according to the purpose of Him who worketh all things 
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after the counsel of His own will: that we should be to the praise | 
of His glory, who first trusted in Christ (Eph. i. 10, 11, 12). 
The Reformed world-view is a single one. Not because 
we can explain all things or give a system without any gap or 
antinomy, but because we believe that the Lord is one and that 
His work is one and that we will see that in a new world, which 
the Lord will create, so that the former shall not be remembered, 
nor come into mind (Isa. Ixv. 17). Through faith we under- 
stand that the worlds were framed by the word of God, so that 
things which are seen were not made of things which do appear 
(Heb. xi. 3). To all intents and purposes world-view signifies 
dominion. Christ has made us unto our God kings and priests: 
and we shall reign on the earth (Rev. v. 10). 
F, W. GrosHerpe. 


Amsterdam. 























WHY SPEAKEST THOU IN PARABLES? 


I 


Tue New Testament records of the life of Jesus explain the 
fact that Jesus felt constrained to speak in parables in at least 
three different ways. We are told that He used them in order 
to fulfil the prophecy: “I will open my mouth in parables, I 
will utter things hidden from the foundation of the world ”’; 
in order to maintain the principle that those who had should 
have more and those who had not should lose what they had 
and, finally, in order to hide the truth from the crowds “ lest 
haply they should perceive with their eyes . . . and turn again 
and I should heal them”’. 

It is curious to note that among these reasons we never 
find that given by the modern apologist—the argument that 
Jesus spoke in parables in order to make the truth plainer; that 
He chose apt illustrations which to an Eastern audience would 
make His meaning far clearer than a mere literal presentation 
of the truth. Indeed, as we have seen, the Gospels make it 
abundantly clear that the parable was intended to hide the truth, 
not to make it plain for all to see. ‘“ Lest haply they should 
perceive with their eyes . . . and turn again and I should heal 
them ”’ is a hard saying. Indeed, perhaps it is here that there 
lies one of the greatest stumbling-blocks of the Christian faith 
to the modern mind. The man and woman of to-day likes to 
see the truth put in a straightforward manner. He hates the 
shuffles and dodges of those who can never give a straight 
answer to a straight question. He admires Jesus in many ways, 
but he cannot understand why it is that when Jesus was asked 
a straight question, He so often gave an answer which, at first 
sight at all events, seemed to have little to do with the matter 
at issue—why, for instance, when the disciples ask: ‘“‘ Are you 
speaking this parable for our benefit, or for the benefit of all ?” 
Jesus should reply with further parables instead of helping them 
to understand what He had already said. 
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Yet, whatever the answer to this difficulty may be, one. 


thing at least is plain. Jesus used these indirect ways of speech 
so frequently and so consistently, that they are obviously a 
fundamental feature of His teaching. If we could but under- 
stand His reason for the use of parables we should get a far 
clearer idea of His outlook. 


II 


Before turning to see what can be said in favour of the 
parable, let us examine the arguments of its critics. To-day 
we are often reminded by modern writers, Professor J. B. S. 
Haldane for instance, that science hates mystery of all kinds. 
The scientist demands plain, clear-cut facts and equally plain 
statements of the conclusions which are to be drawn from those 
facts. He has no use for mystery and parable, he seeks only for 
information which can be placed in the crucible of criticism 
and evaluated for what it is worth. He rejects all statements 
which, no sooner have they been disproved, leave the way open 
for the retort that the original wording had been misinterpreted. 

This scientific attitude, we are told, is or should be the 
attitude of all who love truth; who honestly want to know the 
facts of the world in which they live. It is the attitude which 
has come into the mind of mankind as a result of the teaching 
of science, and it is an attitude which is now spreading far beyond 
the realm of science in its narrower sense, and is being applied 
to every branch of knowledge. 

Such are the criticisms of some of those who make science 
their profession. But many an ordinary man, too, has criticisms 
to add. He finds parables annoying in the extreme. He wants 
to know what a man is “ getting at ” as quickly as possible, and 
he cannot afford to waste time. Moreover, he has a suspicion 
that parables are connected with prevarication. Any one, be 
he knave or sage, can avoid every difficulty by refusing to answer 
clearly and giving utterance instead to a dark saying which, for 
all the majority of his hearers may know, has nothing to do with 
the question at issue. In the past it has been only too easy for 
men and women to gain reputations as prophets and seers by 
imitating the ambiguities of the Delphic oracle. 

A little thought will convince us that the analogy upon which 
these criticisms chiefly rest is not altogether a happy one. It 
by no means follows that because a particular method is the best 
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for the sciences, therefore the same attitude should be adopted 
in attempts to teach men about moral and spiritual matters. The 
two spheres of knowledge differ chiefly in the fact that science 
is far less closely connected with emotional issues than are ques- 
tions of rights and wrong and the relation of man to God. And 
it is curious to notice that those who are most inclined to exalt 
the scientific attitude are sometimes the first to relinquish it in 
their matrimonial affairs. The case of Ernst Haeckel is a well- 
known instance of this. 

When we come to examine the matter more carefully we 
find that it is not altogether true that the scientist has no use 
for mystery. Indeed, it is rather the other way at times. It would 
probably be true to say that no research worker begins to investi- 
gate a problem without a hope that the thing he is studying will 
turn out to be something mysterious and beyond the ken of 
present-day ideas. If he is young and ambitious he fears nothing 
more than the possibility that all his work will turn out to be 
mere drudgery, mere repetition and continuation of what others 
have done before, and that in consequence he will never make 
a name for himself. Indeed, it is well worth drawing a parallel 
between the realm of unknown mystery which the scientific 
researcher in some new field of knowledge feels to be ever ahead 
of him, and the parables which Jesus left His hearers to puzzle 
out for themselves. 

This parallel has not been altogether unobserved in the 
scientific world, even in modern times. Not long ago Professor 
R. S. Mulliken described what he calls “ the scientific virtues ” 
in words which bear a close resemblance to some of the sayings 
of the Gospels. ‘‘ Nature,” he writes, “ plays the perfect Sphinx 
and is completely adamant to every clumsy attempt to force 
the locks that guard her secrets. Yet to the man who finds 
the correct combination for one of them, i.e. the truth, she 
yields without the slightest resistance. Further, the devotee of 
science, that is, if I-may change the metaphor, the man who 
woos nature for her secrets, must develop enormous tolerance, 
in seeking for ideas which may p/ease nature, and enormous 
patience, self-restraint and humility when his ideas over and 
over again are rejected by nature before he arrives at one to 
please her. When the scientist does finally find such an idea, 
there is often something very intimate in the feeling of com- 
munion with nature.” 
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What is true of nature is true of the parable. Neither nature 
nor the man who uses a difficult parable seeks to throw facts 
in our faces, nor to persuade us against our will. In each case 
if, as it were, we begin to see the light through mists of darkness, 
we find that light becoming clearer and clearer: we are led on 
from truth to truth. If, on the other hand, we can see no ray 
of light, no explanation of the facts of nature or of the meaning 
of a parable, the chances are great that we shall remain in dark- 
ness. If we abandon the struggle, if we say, as men have said 
before now, that the facts are self-contradictory, that we cannot 
even hope to understand them, then we resign ourselves con- 
tentedly to the prison durigeon and deny that there is any world 
of light outside. 


III 


Yet despite the closeness of this analogy, it is still true 
that the scientist does not expound his views to others in the 
form of dark parables. He aims at the maximum of clarity in 
all that he says and, as we have already seen, he often detests 
obscurity in every form. Nature, he thinks, may indeed be 
obscure and difficult to understand but man is neither nature 
nor Deity that he should treat his fellow human beings in such 
a manner. 

At first sight, therefore, we may still be apt to jump to 
the conclusion that teaching by parables is an unwarrantable 
method, wholly inconsistent with the scientific attitude. Yet, 
were we to do so, we should undoubtedly be wrong. We have 
as yet failed to draw an important distinction between the 
professional man who seeks to impart knowledge to his fellow 
professional men, and the same man when he is trying to win 
the interest and elicit the enthusiasm of one who at present 
knows nothing at all of the subject in question. Or, to put it 
shortly, we have failed to distinguish between the function of 
the professor and the teacher of children. 

When this distinction is made, the apparent contrast 
disappears at once. Many able scientists have advocated the 
indirect or heuristic method of teaching science throughout 
their lives. Many of those in the teaching profession, indeed 
probably a majority, would adopt this method were it not that 
it requires too much individual attention. They maintain that 
the right way to teach children is not to tell them in black and 
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white what others have discovered, but to make them do experi- 
ments and find things out for themselves or, where this is not 
possible, to tell them of experimental facts which others have 
established and to encourage them to build up their own theories 
on the basis of these facts. They believe, in short, that the 
principle of “ cast not your pearls before swine lest they turn 
again and rend you ”’ is one which ought to be applied universally 
in the teaching of children, and that, despite the difficulties, 
science allows of this method rather better than do other subjects. 
There can be little doubt that this is the right point of 
view. It usually happens that the direct way of teaching produces 
little incentive in a youthful mind. Indeed, it often creates a 
profound feeling of depression when a child realizes what vast 
masses of information others have acquired and reflects on the 
many years of arduous study which it will be necessary for him 
to undertake before he will be competent to make any con- 
tribution of his own to the world’s stock of knowledge. And 
feelings of this kind are more creative of harm than good. 


IV 


Thus there is a very real sense in which the world, and the 
scientific world in particular, is coming round to see that a 
method of imparting knowledge essentially identical to that 
employed by Jesus is the only one which is satisfactory. Indeed, 
it is just because this method has not been applied in the past 
that the results of education have been so disappointing— 
that boys and girls leave school with no incentive to learn more 
about the subjects which they have been taught and too often 
feel that the days of bookwork are over. In some cases they 
even become actual enemies of education—thus rending the 
very people who imparted knowledge to them, as did the swine 
in the parable. 

The heuristic method, of course, should only be used 
for the benefit of those, be they young or old, who are beginning 
to learn a new subject. It is a way of catching the fleeting 
interest and of calling forth some creative activity in the minds 
of those whose knowledge is limited. No one ever proposed 
that the heuristic method should be employed in scientific 
journals where it would be wholly out of place. In the same 
way, although Jesus often used parables to obscure the truth 
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to the crowds, He explained things fully to His disciples in 
private. 


Important as it is, this is not the whole story. A study . 


of the New Testament clearly shows that parables were a late 
development in Christ’s ministry. It is true that in such passages 
as the Sermon on the Mount we find an abundance of short 
parables—perhaps we had better call them analogies—and a 
few of these may have proved difficult for the multitude to 
understand. Yet it was only later that Jesus made the parable 
into His chief tool for teaching the multitude. There was 
evidently a time when the change was made very suddenly, 
for we read that the disciples were surprised at the time, and 
at once asked for an explanation. “ Why speakest Thou in 
parables?’ Clearly, then, Jesus did not intend from the start 
to use the elaborate parables of His later ministry. It appears 
rather as if the change was forced upon Him by the attitude 
of His hearers. 

Nor is this difficult to understand. At the beginning all 
men were musing in their hearts whether John were the Messiah, 
and John had pointed the multitudes to Jesus. At that time, 
without doubt, interest in His teaching was widespread. But 
later, it would appear, Jesus was influenced by a widespread 
Opposition to His teaching which developed particularly among 
the Pharisees. It was then that He changed His method. 

After this Jesus went out of His way to obscure His 
teaching. It would seem that at times He feared, not that He 
had made His meanings too obscure, but that they were not 
obscure enough. Thus, in the parable of the sower, He drew 
attention to the great danger that many who heard His word 
would understand it too easily and so it would fall, as it were, 
on the surface of their minds. True, they would receive it 
with joy, but when once persecution or ridicule came their 
way as a result of the word, they would give up their faith and 
go the way of the world around them. But it was not disciples 
of that calibre that He sought. 

In the explanations which Jesus gave as to the reasons 
why He chose the method of the parable, we find a deep under- 
standing of the results of the heuristic method of teaching. 
In the account given to us by Matthew we read that in answer 
to the disciples’ question, Jesus replied that He was using 
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parables in order to maintain the principle that: “* Whosoever 
hath, to him shall be given and he shall have abundance: but 
whosoever hath not, from him shall be taken away even that 
which he hath.” This is, of course, exactly the effect of the 
heuristic method of teaching. The child who begins to get in 
the way of discovering truth for himself is in a far better position 
to discover more truth than is another child whose knowledge 
consists only of what he has been told. The former pupil will 
possess an undying enthusiasm, the latter will soon find his 
interest flagging, and may ultimately forget all that he has 
learned. Moreover, the use of the parable and all forms of indirect 
teaching will only serve to hasten the process—it will actually 
repel those who are not prepared to think for themselves. And 
so it happens that: “‘ Whosoever hath not, from him shall be 
taken away even that which he hath.” 


Vv 


Though Jesus used the method of the parable, it was 
clearly one which might create a good deal of misunder- 
standing. Of this misunderstanding He certainly had His 
fair share. 

It is only too clear that ordinary men and women often 
fail to distinguish those who employ the method of parables 
in order to teach genuine truth from the mere charlatan. It is 
likely that Jesus was deeply conscious of this fact. It is easy 
for one who has an authoritarian position, such as a master at a 
school or the minister of a church, to escape all suspicions of 
this kind, for he is known to have degrees of a well-known 
university or training college and to have reached a high standard 
in his subject. But with Jesus it was otherwise. He did not 
come as a master of others but as a servant of all. Those who 
accepted Him as their master did so only of their own freewill, 
and if they wished to do so they were free at any time to leave 
Him. No wonder, then, if Jesus acutely realized that He often 
appeared as a charlatan—a mere mystery monger who avoided 
direct questions by using parables from which people would 
draw whatever meaning they pleased. Doubtless it was with a 
deep feeling of this kind that Jesus said on several occasions: 
“Blessed is he whosoever is not offended in Me.” 
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Before closing, let us turn from the parables of the Gospels 
to a sphere in which something akin to parables is of great 
importance to modern men and women—as indeed it has 
always been. We are too apt to suppose that allegorical ways 
of speech belong to ancient times, and that none of us can ever 
be called upon to interpret new puzzles to-day. But this is 
very far from being the case. Modern psychology has thrown 
a wealth of light upon the parable: it has shown us that many 
of our dreams are parables of our lives—parables which we 
often do well to understand. 

Indeed, we are so made that scarcely a forgotten evil 
thought, scarcely a forgotten doubt, can pass our minds but 
that it casts its reflections into the land of our dreams. There 
we see parable upon parable in a realm where our friends are 
disguised as animals or precious possessions and our own 
mistakes and follies appear under the strange guise of missing 
trains or even the fear of indescribable horrors. There, too, our 
inmost faith will often assert itself and give us courage to face 
events which before had filled us with foreboding. 

These parables of our dreams bear an almost unbelievably 
close resemblance to some of the parables of the Bible—both 
Old and New Testament. To take one such parable—almost 
at random—here is a man who has left his first love of God 
and has wandered away, squandering the precious years of his 
life. At last the joys of his youth fade and flee and he is left 
despondent and sick of soul, while even godless friends forsake 
him. Then, ashamed of his behaviour, he remembers the joys 
that were his when he loved and trusted the Heavenly Father. 
Hardly knowing whether God will receive him, he says to 
himself: ‘I will arise and go to my Father, and will say unto 
Him: Father I have sinned against heaven and in Thy sight 
and am no more worthy to be called Thy son, make me as one 
of Thy hired servants.” 

Thus, in his conscious mind, the prodigal is saying: “* God 
may, perhaps, receive me—as a favour—if I promise to be 
His slave, at least, if He can forgive my years of sin.” But 
deep down in the unconscious he knows what in his conscious 
mind he hardly dares to think—that the love of the Heavenly 
Father surpasses all the sins of man. And then, perhaps, he 
dreams, and in his dreams he pictures the long, weary road back 
to the Father’s home; he dreams of his fears lest His Father is 
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justly angry and then—just at the climax—the truth bursts 
forth in all its glory: “ Bring forth the best robe and put it 
on him.” That surely is a dream which any man or woman 
might have to-day. 

In the light of these considerations we begin to see how 
modern and sensible was the method used by Jesus. Indeed, 
perhaps one of the greatest faults of religion to-day is that it 
takes so little heed to Christ’s example in the use of parables. 
In our religious education we teach creeds and catechisms, 
whereas one would have thought that this was contrary to the 
method of Jesus. It is possible that although meaning well 
we are actually creating boys and girls who are indifferent to 
the teaching of Jesus, just because we are for ever trying to 
tell them what is true instead of trying to help them to find 
out the truth for themselves. 

If this is indeed so, is it any, wonder if young people often 
turn again and rend us? Is it any wonder if they receive the 
ideas about God which we implant in their minds and then 
in later years give them up with as little compunction as they 
received them? Is it any wonder if much of the best intellect 
of our day is being diverted into science, while few feel called 
upon to spend their lives presenting the things of God to the 
modern man in a palatable way ? 

Rosert E. D. Crarx. 
University of Cambridge. 











CHURCH AND STATE IN SCOTLAND 
I 


Tue stormy history of Presbyterianism in Scotland with its 
Secessions and Disruptions has given rise to the jeering com- 
ment that schism is of its very nature and essence. Is this due 
to the comparative simplicity of the Presbyterian Order, which, 
if not actually democratic, at least does not elevate its ministry 
and Church Government high above its people? Or is it due 
to the dourness and intractability of the Scottish character 
developed as it has been in a poor and hard land? Or finally 
to the peculiar circumstances of Scottish History since the 
Reformation, with the Union of the Crowns in 1603, and the 
Union of the Parliaments in 1707? It might be contended that 
the modern State (as contrasted with the feudal State) did not 
emerge in Scotland until it had ceased to be a State properly 
speaking at all. 

At all events, whatever predisposing causes for divisive- 
ness there may have been, the actual divisions have usually been 
brought about by controversies concerning the relations of 
Church and State. At first sight these may seem to have been 
merely practical and parochial, but they have always raised theo- 
logical issues which it cannot now be pretended are unimportant. 
Auchterarder is a quiet country town to-day, known only for 
its proximity to a famous hotel-de-luxe. The appointment of 
an unknown youth as minister of that parish in 1834 occasioned 
protracted legal proceedings, the pleadings and judgments in 
which are remarkable documents not only for Scottish Church 
History and Principles, but also for the General History of 
Political ideas. The Free Church Case of 1902 and the judg- 
ment of the House of Lords influenced the thought of such 
eminent political thinkers as Figgis Barker and Laski, as bear- 
ing upon the liberties that ought to belong to associations within 
the State. Political philosophers are not themselves legislators 
or judges, but their ideas are apt to influence makers and 
administrators of the Law. At any rate the Church of Scotland 
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obtained from Parliament in 1921 acceptance of “ Articles 
Declaratory of the Constitution of the Church of Scotland 
in Matters Spiritual” ; articles which claim all that has ever 
been claimed by any Church in the matter of Spiritual Freedom, 
and which form the basis on which the Union of 1929 was 
achieved. 

Now these Articles attracted a considerable amount of 
interest over a large section of the Christian world. Even in 
England it was suggested that Scottish happenings might be 
pointing the way out of difficulties which the Church of Eng- 
land was experiencing, and was to experience still more in the 
Prayer Book Controversy. With all this unwonted and flatter- 
ing attention it was perhaps natural for Scotsmen to believe that 
they had achieved something quite wonderful: something better 
than the “Free Church in the Free State’; nothing less, 
maybe, than the perfect and final and permanent solution of 
the Church-State Problem. That is, of course, absurd. But 
as the Spiritual Freedom of the Church is an essential element 
in that problem, and as it has been at the heart of all our con- 
tendings and has now at last been attained without forfeiting 
the position of a National Church, we may suppose that Scottish 
Church history is of more than local or provincial interest. 

Many and varying attempts have been made to characterize 
the Scottish Reformation, and as it was a rather tumultuous 
affair, that is not surprising. It was once a commonly accepted 
view that, in contrast to the monarchical Reformation in Eng- 
land, the Reformation in Scotland was brought about by the 
people. This is at least inadequate in spite of the respectable 
authority of Archbishop Parker of Canterbury: ‘‘ God save us 
from such a visitation as Knox has attempted in Scotland—the 
people to be orderers of things.” Among literary people it is 
usual now to credit the Scottish Reformation to rebellious but 
above all selfish and greedy nobles lusting for the Church 
properties. That view also must be dismissed as inadequate. 
A sort of middle view is that of Dr. W. L. Mathieson. He makes 
a distinction between “‘ The Reformation ” of which he approves 
and ‘‘ The Reformed Church ” into which Knox “ infused bodily 
all the violence and hatred and uncharitableness which might 
have been useful enough as the fuel of revolution ”, so ensuring 
for it a history full of dissentings, abjurings, protestings, and 
schisms. This he naturally disapproves. ‘‘ But at least he does 
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recognize that was it a real thing. I confess I find his concep- 
tion of “‘ The Reformation” somewhat nebulous except as a 
convenient label for the doings of “‘ the rascal multitude ” and 
the greedy Lords and the patriot politicians, all of whom had only 
the most external relations with Knox or his ideas. Without 
their help no doubt he would have gone to the stake like Wishart 
-and Hamilton. 

It is with the Reformed Church that I am concerned, with 
which the Church of Scotland in 1929 claims continuity. Dr. 
Mathieson discerns in it nothing but the nasty qualities of a 
dissenting sect which he traces to the temperament of Knox, 
“the father of dissent”. But there was something else in it 
besides, namely the ideas of Knox which are too summarily 
described as “‘ Theocracy”’: In the Act of 1690 establishing 
Presbyterianism occurs the curious phrase, repeated in the Act 
of Union of 1929, which declares that the Church “ had been 
reformed from popery by presbyters”.. No doubt in 1690 
the phrase had a polemical point, while in 1929 it was intended 
simply as a statement of fact. Fact it presumably is, and as a 
characterization of the Scottish Reformation it comes very near 
the truth—only to avoid all question-begging I should prefer 
to speak of reformation by Preachers—and preachers in that 
age are inevitably Calvinist preachers. It goes without saying 
that the Scotsman Knox will have none of the finesse, the 
balance, the rationality, of the Frenchman Calvin, and his task 
in Scotland will be vastly more intricate and difficult and irritating 
than that of Calvin in the city-state of Geneva. But he comes to 
his task with a Calvinist background. Knox was no diplomat but 
a man of a single idea, viz. to reform the Church according to 
the Scriptures as interpreted in the Commentaries and The 
Institution of Calvin. That means that he will operate with a 
High-Churchly conception of the Church, the very opposite 
of the “ sectarian ” conception. 

Luther and Calvin have often been contrasted as Reformers, 
and nowhere is the contrast more conspicuous than in their 
views of the Visible Church. Luther’s main concern is always 
for the preaching of the Gospel of Justification by Faith alone, 
and wherever this is done and the Sacraments are administered, 
there is the Church Visible. But Luther is quite indifferent to the 
corporate life of the Church Visible, and allowed its government 
to slip into the hands of the Territorial Lord. Calvin is truer to 
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the Bible, New Testament as well as Old, when he sees that 
Word and Sacraments draw believers together into a fellowship 
of love, a visible divine society with a corporate life of its own, 
and a constitution and government of its own. The Lutherans 
have accused him of “ catholicizing”’. Others find him too 
much under the influence of Old Testament “ Legalism”’. 
Still others have held that he profited by the mistakes of Luther 
and saved Protestantism by giving it a form and order. At any 
rate it has been truly said, ‘‘ Calvin led the revolt of the Reforma- 
tion Church against the Reformation State”. If, as we often 
hear to-day, the function of the Church is to sustain a sort of 
spiritual tension in the life of communities, this is just what 
Calvin prepared for the states into which his preachers came. 
It was the Calvinist type of Church that Knox introduced to 
Scotland—a Church fully conscious of itself as a Community 
distinct from the civil community, though ideally coinciding 
with it, with an orthodox Confession, a firm polity and an austere 
discipline, all securely founded on the Word or Law of God, 
and drawing its authority from God alone. 


II 


The Reformed Church began to “‘ show its face ” some time 
before 1560, the official date of the Reformation, first as “* The 
Congregation”, a somewhat motley body on whose petition 
the Parliament of 1560 passed its anti-papal legislation; but 
more important still in the “ particular kirks”’ organized in 
several towns under minister and elders since 1557. Country 
areas were allotted to the itinerant ministry of Superintendents. 
So that before August, 1560, the kingdom was covered by at 
least an outline organization which gradually took firm root 
among the people. 

The driving force behind this was the General Assembly 
which appears in December, 1560, having no mandate from 
Parliament and indeed no legal standing at all. Nevertheless, it 
was a real power, representing, as it claimed, the Universal 
Kirk of Scotland. When its legality was questioned in 1562 
Knox answered in words reminiscent of Eusebius: “ Take 
from us the freedom of assemblies and take from us the Evangel; 
for without assemblies how shall good order and unity in doctrine 
be kept?” Not even the Regent Morton, who hated it, 
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attempted to abolish it, and King James did not succeed in 
doing so until he had ascended the English throne. 

The policy of the Kirk is set forth in the First and Second 
- Books of Discipline. The former is on a broader scale, and has 
been more generally admired, but the latter, if more narrowly 
conceived, is, I think, more interesting and important as clari- 
fying the principles of the Kirk, The underlying assumption of 
both is that the Reformed Kirk will embrace all the subjects of 
the king, i.e. will be national, though the Second Book of Disci- 
pline (I, 5) speaks incidentally of Christ’s Kirk as His Kirk 
gadderit, whatever that may imply. At any rate the Kirk is a 
separate community or at least has a government of its own 
distinct from and parallel to the civil government. They owe each 
other mutual support but neither may intermeddle with the 
other’s sphere of competence. Surprisingly little is said about the 
Christian people. They are “to be reulit and obey ”’, but “na 
person is to be intrust in ony of the offices of the Kirk, contrarie 
the will of the congregation to whom they are appointit”’. 
The power ecclesiastical is granted to the Kirk by God through 
Christ, its only King Governor and Head, and is to be exer- 
cised in accordance with the Scriptures which are His laws, by 
a scriptural ministry consisting of pastors, doctors, elders and 
deacons. All these office-bearers should have “their awin 
particular flokis”” over which they are set for doctrine and 
discipline. Over the particular kirks and their ministries stand 
provincial assemblies or presbyteries consisting of pastors and 
elders, and above these again the National or ‘‘ General Assembly 
of the haill realm which has the care of all the kirks and should 
tak heid that the spiritual jurisdiction and civil be not con- 
founded to the hurt of the kirk’. Here is a complete scheme 
of Church government claiming to derive its title from Christ 
alone, and to be independent of the State in its special sphere 
of doctrine, administration of sacraments, discipline and manage- 
ment of the patrimony of the kirk, a veritable Christian or . 
ecclesiastical “* popular front ”’. 

The Second Book of Discipline, like its predecessor, 
received no Parliamentary sanction, but it was acted upon by 
the Kirk as far as was possible; and with very considerable 
success. Kirk-sessions, Presbyteries and Synods began to func- 
all over the country, with a considerable and growing popular 
support behind them. Andrew Melville was stating a fact and 
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no mere theory when he told King James that “ There are two 
kings and two kingdoms in Scotland. There is Christ Jesus 
the King and His Kingdom the Kirk, whose subject King James 
the Sixth is and of whose kingdom not a king nor a lord nor a 
head but a member ”, a fact, moreover, which required all the 
energies and astuteness of the king to bring to naught. Here 
was “‘ tension” with a vengeance; still more tense because the 
preachers interpreted very liberally their duty to “ require the 
Christian magistrat to minister justice and punish vice” and 
declined the jurisdiction of the King’s Council when it sought 
to bring them to book for their free and crudely vigorous pulpit 
criticisms of the King’s policy. We may think that the Kirk 
was an unnecessarily unruly member and that its preachers on 
occasion exceeded all measure. After all they were fulfiling 
the now respectable function of His Majesty’s Opposition. At 
least we must admit that they had got hold of a truth about the 
nature and function of the Church which Lutherans and 
Anglicans alike had missed. If we do not like the doctrine of the 
two kingdoms we must find something more satisfactory which 
will conserve the truth and value it expresses. 

But the Kirk cannot ignore the State for theological as well 
as practical reasons. The Scots Confession has inevitably its 
chapter ‘“‘ Of the Civil Magistrate” where it is acknowledged 
that Kingdoms are ordained by God and that rebels fight against 
God’s expressed will. The sword is given to kings to the defence 
of good men and the punishment of the evil. That is New Testa- 
ment doctrine. But further the Old Testament contributes its 
share, ‘‘ to Kings . . . we affirm that chiefly the reformation of 
the Religion apperteanes; so that not only they are appointed 
for civil policy, but also for maintenance of the true Religion, 
and for suppressing idolatry and superstition” like the pious 
kings of Israel. ‘‘ Therefore we confess and avow that sick as 
resist the Supreme power . . . do resist Goddis ordinance ’’. 
This language has been thought so monstrous in itself though it 
is based on Scripture and so unlike the practice of Knox and 
his associates, as to be by some other hand, e.g. Secretary Mait- 
land. And indeed it seems to concede to the Civil Power that 
“‘ Supremacy in causes spiritual as well as temporal ”’ which was 
claimed by the Stuart kings and resisted by the Kirk. The West- 
minster Confession, a much more deliberate document, virtually 
restates the doctrine, only it makes provision against the 
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possibility of the magistrate being “an open enemy of the 
Kirk!”’ The Scriptures do nothing to delimit the two 
jurisdictions. 

Practical necessities no less demanded an approach to the 
State. In the first place the new Kirk demanded toleration for 
itself, and that would have required legislation. But toleration 
~ was an idea remote from all minds in the sixteenth century. 
What was, in fact, sought was the abolition of the “ False 
Kirk ” and the recognition of “the True”. This was granted 
by the Parliament of 1560. But the True Kirk was conscious 
of a call to bring its Gospel and ordinances to every parish in 
Scotland as also to reorganize education poor relief and other 
aspects of the cultural life of the people. This demanded 
financial support, and, in particular, access to the benefices of 
the False Kirk which continued to be held by its clergy or by 
noble commendators. This, then, was the second demand, and 
it was quite inevitable, if only that a territorial ministry might 
be established throughout the country. In vain did the Kirk 
claim the ecclesiastical properties as its patrimony. They had 
been in large measure effectively secularized in the hands of 
the Crown and the nobility. It is eloquent testimony to the sin- 
cerity and enthusiasm of the ministers of the new order that they 
were able to develop their organization and strengthen their 
hold upon the people in spite of meagre and grudging support 
from the State, still more perhaps that they were unwilling to 
barter the independence of Christ’s kingdom, which is the Kirk, 
for increased support 

In one respect our Reformers had their task made easier 
than it might have been. There was no monarchy of the Tudor 
type in Scotland; nor apparently any perception of the advantages 
of strong monarchy. The theorists both before and after the 
Reformation, e.g. Major and Buchanan, taught the abstract 
doctrine of the sovereignty of the people. There was no very 
effective legal system or important lawyer class. The only truly. 
national enterprise had been war with England, and people were 
beginning to suspect that that was senseless. Mary was absent 
as Queen of France in 1560 and was hardly fitted to pick up the 
reins of government on her return. From 1567 to 1578 there 
was again a series of regencies, always a weakness in Scotland. 
Not until James VI assumed the government was there any con- 
tinuity. He has often been laughed at as a foolish pedant, but 
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he was remarkably successful as King. He had no money and 
no soldiers, but he had a high notion of his kingly office and, 
in spite of some bad mistakes, his shrewd kingcraft did succeed 
in reducing his realm to some order. In him Andrew Melville, 
as spokesman of the Kirk, met a foeman worthy of his steel. 

It was natural that James should have an antipathy to the 
Kirk, with its preachers who criticized his policies in their ser- 
mons and refused to be subject to the King’s courts, its General 
Asssembly that rivalled Parliament and exercised an independent 
jurisdiction, its doctrine of the Two Kingdoms and the Jus 
Divinum of the Kirk. The latter he countered with the Jus 
Divinum of Kings, a theological doctrine also professedly drawn 
from Scripture, and the former with his claim to supremacy over 
all persons and causes Spiritual as well as Temporal. The 
Royal Supremacy was enacted by Parliament in 1584, which 
likewise abolished ecclesiastical jurisdictions not approved by 
his Majesty and his three Estates in Parliament “‘ contrare the 
custom observed in onie uther Christian Kingdome, or weill 
governed commoun weill’’. Melville was constrained to take 
refuge over the Border whence he soon returned to carry on the 
struggle and indeed to attain at least partial success in 1592, 
when the Act was passed commonly called The Charter of Pres- 
bytery. His accession to the English throne in 1603 enabled 
the King to turn the tables on his antagonist. 


Ill 


The long struggle between King and Kirk which ended in 
1688 has many facets. Like every other human struggle it 
has been reduced to one of economic interests merely! No 
Popery feeling had something to do with it. On the face of 
it it bears to be a conflict between Presbytery and Prelacy; 
between different conceptions of Church Order, such as is still 
carried on earnestly and on the whole amicably in the Confer- 
ences of the Faith and Order Movement. It is true the Second 
Book of Discipline does implicitly claim that its scheme of 
ministry is the only Scriptural one. It roundly identifies pastors, 
ministers, presbyters and bishops as different names of one office. 
A bishop should be the pastor of one flock and should not have 
superiority or lordship over his brethren. Moreover, the 
ministry includes officers other than those who have been 
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ordained by laying-on of hands. In particular ruling elders are 
along with teaching elders or pastors “ ecclesiastical persons ”’. 
On the other hand, some of the Laudian Prelates believed in the 
divine right of Episcopacy, and objected to the participation of 
“layman ’”’ in the government of the Church. But this view 
was by no means general even under Charles I. The bishops 
of James VI, before he went to England, were not consecrated, 
and served him equally well without such grace as consecration 
might confer. No Bishop No King, was his formula: not No 
Bishop No Church. Their function was to be the instruments 
of the royal government of the Church, and they knew it quite 
well. The fully consecrated prelates of the Restoration obvi- 
ously owed their positions to the King and traced their ecclesi- 
astical powers not to any Jus Divinum of Episcopacy but to the 
Jus Divinum of the King. Conscientiously and very properly 
they refused the oath of allegiance to William of Orange and 
passed out of the Church of Scotland. In principle the Episco- 
pate stood for the royal Supremacy in all causes Spiritual as well 
as Temporal, the re-enactment of which was the regular prelude 
to a restoration of Episcopacy. The Covenanters stood for the 
Headship of Christ over the Kirk His Kingdom and the govern- 
ment of the Kirk by its own officers, a very different issue from 
that between Presbytery and Episcopacy, and one on which 
Episcopalians and Presbyterians are agreed now when supremacy 
is claimed not for “‘ the magistrate ’’ or “ the King ”’ but for the 
secularised State. 

The Divine Right of Kings, of course, included far more 
than Supremacy over the Church and, as a doctrine of general 
application, it was attacked by some of the Covenanters, notably 
by Rutherfurd, who in his Lex Rex asserted the doctrine of the 
supremacy of Law over the King. This was all very well so long 
as Law was conceived as the “* Will of God ”’ or “* What is right ” 
and as coming down to man as none of his making; when posi- 
tive laws were regarded as exceptional measures declaratory of 
the Law or the Right in particular circumstances and not 
assertions of the will of a human and contemporary legislator. 
The Stuart claim to divine right did not involve a claim to be 
above Law so conceived but simply to be its interpreter and 
minister. The Stuarts were theocrats just as much as Knox or 
Melville. It was in fact part and parcel of the theological con- 
ception of Law for which Divine Law and Natural Law are 
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of greater import and more universal validity than mere positive 
laws, which are best kept few and simple. But what when 
legislation becomes a necessarily important function in the State 
and when a lawyer class magnifies its office? When the laws of 
England, e.g., as with Coke, assert themselves over against the 
Natural Law and the Divine Law? The Revolution swept the 
doctrine of the Divine Right of Kings out of British Politics, 
and with it the theological conception of Law. It made Law 
supreme over the King but has it not raised up a new claimant 
for supremacy over the Church? From now on the phrase 
comes into official use—The Church as established by law. 
Even in 1690 there were some Prebyterians who would not 
accept the Settlement on the ground that the Covenants had been 
tacitly dropped. Then in 1711 came Queen Anne’s Patronage 
Act. The right of the congregation to call its own minister 
had been asserted in the First Book of Discipline, but that 
could only be a somewhat vain reminiscence of early Church 
ideas. The Second Book accords it simply the right of assent. 
It does not like the Medieval word Benefice which suggests 
much else besides a stipend for the actual parish minister. But 
even in 1578 the finding of funds to support a territorial ministry 
was a much more pressing question than the rights of the congre- 
gation to call its pastor. So benefices and patrons with right 
to confer them or to retain them on occasion remained. In 1690 
the right to nominate the minister was given to the local heritors 
(being Protestants) and elders, the congregation to have the 
right of approval or disapproval, and the patrons to be com- 
pensated. This last stipulation was not complied with, and 
very likely that way of calling ministers ‘‘ occasioned great heats 
and divisions among those entitled ”’ to do so. But the restora- 
tion of patronage by the British Parliament in London without 
consultation with the Church in Scotland and without its know- 
ledge was not the right way of bringing remedy. If not a breach 
of the Act of Security, it was at least a piece of pure political 
jobbery. For years the Church protested against the Act, then 
came more or less to acquiesce in it, until with the stirring of 
new life in Church and State in the early years of the nineteenth 
century and the emergence of a popular evangelical party, the 
matter became acute and aroused resentment in every parish. 
But the patronage question was only one element, though doubt- 
less the most generally obvious one, in the Ten-Years-conflict. 
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The fundamental issue was the extent of the Supremacy of the © 
Law over the Church. Even in the Auchterarder Case, which 
was one concerning patronage pure and simple, the Act of 
Queen Anne is but little referred to. The Church based its 
case on its inherent constitutional rights and powers in matters 
spiritual. It was these which were debated and judged. 


IV 


Among the innumerable judgments pronounced let me 
quote from an Interlocutor of Lord Cunningham. Ministers 
are public officers with the duty of discharging the statutory 
powers confided to them. The Church is a “ religious estab- 
lishment” whose “ great object and end is to have spiritual 
ordinances dispensed to the people; but this only in the manner 
or upon the system which the Legislature thinks fit to pre- 
scribe. . . . The Legislature prescribed their creed, fixed 
the constitution of the ecclesiastical bodies . . . and conferred 
on Church courts the very limited powers legally possessed by 
them”. ‘‘ The Lord Ordinary is not aware that the recognized 
principle that our Saviour is the Great Spiritual Head of the 
Scottish Presbyterian Church has any practical bearing on the 
question.” Indeed in England Ecclesiastical Courts with pro- 
fessional judges have a more extensive jurisdiction under the 
King as sole Head of the Church than is accorded to Scottish 
Ecclesiastical Courts. To allow the Church to place itself 
above the law “‘ would be to deprive the country of one of the 
most valuable fruits of the Reformation’. ‘“‘ The firm mainten- 
ance of the law is indispensably necessary for the preservation 
of the civil and religious liberties of all classes in the com- 
munity and for the protection of the people and of the clergy 
themselves from ecclesiastical tyranny.” 

Now we must all agree that the Lord Ordinary is right in 
his contention as to the indispensability of law for the preserva- 
tion of civil and religious liberties. The firm maintenance of 
law is perhaps always preferable to anarchy, even though law 
can destroy liberties as well as preserve them. It is open to doubt 
whether the Church had taken the right way in seeking mitiga- 
tion of the felt grievance of patronage. But it was patent non- 
sense to say that the Legislature prescribed the creed of the 
Church, or fixed the constitution of the ecclesiastical bodies. It 
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did, however, sanction the Westminster Confession so giving 
it one might suppose, even in Statute Law the status of a consti- 
tutional document which it already had in Church Law. And 
there it is declared not only that “‘ Jesus Christ is king and head 
of his Church ” but that “ he hath therein appointed a govern- 
\ ment in the hand of church-officers, distinct from the civil 
magistrate, with power in councils to set down rules and direc- 
tions for . . . the government of his Church”. This was dis- 
missed as irrelevant, and a series of legal decisions between 1834 
and 1843 declared the Church to be a mere religious establish- 
ment arbitrarily erected and maintained by the Legislature. 
Here was the absolute negation of all that the Church had ever 
taught or asserted as to its own nature and spiritual freedom. 
The result was the Disruption, the most serious schism that had 
occurred, and endless bitterness between those who “‘ went out ” 
and those “* who stayed in ”’. 

In the movement towards reunion this old question of the 
Church’s spiritual freedom was found to be the main obstacle 
which had to be removed. 

As the result of prolonged conference were produced the 
“ Articles Declaratory of the Constitution of the Church of 
Scotland in matters Spiritual ”, which, when accepted by Parlia- 
ment in 1921, became the basis of the Union of 1929. These 
Articles declare the Church’s Catholicity in faith, its adherence 
to and continuity with the Scottish Reformation, and its Presby- 
terian form of government, its distinctive call as a national 
Church and its inherent freedom from civil interference in 
matters spiritual. Their main purpose as stated in the Uniting 
Act is to “ set forth in a manner which is in accordance with the 
convictions of both Churches”, “the principles common to 
both throughout their history, of the National Recognition of 
Religion and the Spiritual Freedom of the Church under Christ 
the only King and Head thereof”. 

To the claim to Spiritual Freedom four out of the nine 
Articles are devoted. ‘‘ This Church as part of the Universal 
Church wherein the Lord Jesus Christ has appointed a govern- 
ment in the hands of Church office-bearers, receives from Him, 
its Divine King and Head, and from Him alone, the right and 
power subject to no civil authority, to legislate, and to adjudicate 
finally, in all matters of doctrine worship and discipline in the 
Church, including the right to determine all questions concern- 
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ing membership and office in the Church, the constitution and — 
membership of its courts, and the mode of election of its office- 
bearers, and to define the boundaries of the spheres of labour 
of its ministers and other office-bearers. Recognition by civil 
authority of the separate and independent government and 
jurisdiction of this Church in matters Spiritual . . . does not 
in any way affect the character of this government and juris- 
diction as derived from the Divine Head of the Church alone, 
or give to the civil authority any right of interference (Art. IV). 
This Church has the inherent right to frame, adopt, or modify its 
subordinate standards (Art. V). Also to unite with other 
Churches (Art. VII), and finally (Art. VIII) to interpret or modify 
these Articles. In accepting these Articles, compiled in full 
view of past difficulties, Parliament would seem to have accorded 
to the Church exactly what was claimed in the Second Book of 
Discipline, jus divinum and all (without however its reflexions 
on Episcopacy). That the freedom obtained is not illusory has 
been put beyond doubt by the recent test case of Kirkmabreck. 
The Church of Scotland, therefore, would seem to be as free as 
any purely voluntary Church can be. Moreover, its Articles 
might claim to have received Oecumenical endorsement at the 
Oxford Conference on Church Community and State, where an 
almost exactly similar list of liberties is recognized “‘ as essential 
conditions necessary to the Church’s fulfilment of its primary 


duty ’’. (Report, pp. 84-85). 


V 


But it may be asked: Did the State bow itself out of its 
right to interfere in Church matters because it no longer believed 
that they were important? Was it a contemptuous abandon- 
ment of the Church to its own concerns now felt to be largely 
irrelevant? I do not think that the Act of 1921 recognizing 
the Articles was passed in contempt. The Prayer Book 
debates, whatever may be thought of their result, clearly showed 
that Parliament and the nation have still a high sense of the 
importance of religious questions, a sense which events on the 
Continent of Europe in recent years have done much to 
sharpen. I believe the Act of 1921 was a National Recognition 
of Religion and indeed of the essential nature of the Christian 
Church. 
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The phrase National Recognition of Religion dates from 
the Disestablishment campaign of the 1890’s when it was used 
in defence of what their opponents preferred to call “ religious 
establishments ” “‘ or privileged sects”. The phrase does not 
occur in the Articles, and all that bears upon it is contained in 
Article VI: “ This Church acknowledges the divine appoint- 
ment and authority of the civil magistrate within his own sphere 
(a genuinely antique touch!) and maintains its historic testimony 
to the duty of the nation acting in its corporate capacity to render 
homage to God, to acknowledge the Lord Jesus Christ to be 
King over the nations, to obey His laws, to reverence His ordin- 
ances, to honour His Church, and to promote in all appropriate 
ways the Kingdom of God.” In the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries the obvious way of achieving all this was to maintain 
a National Church to which all subjects should be constrained 
to belong by Acts of Uniformity with penalties for Nonconfor- 
mity. Such a way is now rightly repugnant to most people. 
The historic National Churches have broken up into denomina- 
tions, of which the most important to-day is The Churchless 
Million, not as yet organized in this country as a militant anti- 
Christian Church. Fifty years ago it seemed to many that 
National Recognition of Religion could be best achieved if the 
State remained neutral as between the many denominations and 
professed respect for the Christianity that they held in common. 
That view is not extinct, but is not so widely spread. It is 
true that the existence of a National Church, however active, is 
no guarantee of the real Christianity of a nation, but at least it is 
a symbol not lightly to be discarded or despised; and it secures 
for Christian ordinances some place in the national life. From 
a purely practical point of view it might be urged that no denomi- 
nation or no group of rival denominations could on a voluntary 
basis bring the ordinances of religion to the whole people. This 
consideration perhaps more than any other, added urgency to 
the Movement to Church Union in Scotland: and it is not an 
ignoble one. 

The only reference to a National Church in the Articles we 
are considering is in Article III: “ As a National Church repre- 
sentative of the Christian Faith of the Scottish people” the 
Church of Scotland “‘ acknowledges its distinctive call and duty 
to bring the ordinances of religion to the people in every parish 
of Scotland through a territorial ministry.” There is, I think, 
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no gainsaying the historic claim here made, and the call and 
duty acknowledged may serve as justification for its continued 
possession of its ancient patrimony, without which the duty 
could not be performed. 

At all events the possession of its patrimony is in fact the 
only privilege of consequence now remaining. We have no 
part or lot in the King’s coronation though we have royal chap- 
lains for such simpler ceremonies as take place in Scotland. 
We have no representatives in the House of Lords. Our exist- 
ence and peculiarities are barely known in the remote government 
offices of Whitehall, and the precedence of our leading Church 
officers is not secure against blundering officials even at Holyrood. 
We have no special consideration in the administration of Educa- 
tion. If the Church is to make its mark on the life of the people 
it can only be by the faithful performance of its duty in the 
parishes of Scotland, and by its testimony in their pulpits and 
in the Church Courts to the claim of the Lord Jesus Christ 
to be King over the nation and the nations. 

The Articles Declaratory of the Constitution of the Church 
of Scotland in Matters Spiritual have solved the juridical problem 
set by the Reformed Church in this land; not too late, it may be 
hoped, to be still important. But the achievement of a Church 
Free and National would be of little moment if it meant only 
that we were free to organize on a national scale a sort of chap- 
laincy for those who happen to desire our services: free from the 
challenge of aggrieved individuals or groups to serve purely 
ecclesiastical or denominational interests in the way that seems 
best to majorities in the Church Courts. The only freedom of 
the Church that matters is that which enables it to be “ the 
ultimate boundary against totalitarian tendencies of every kind ”’ 
and “‘a barrier to every attempt to build a common life on a 
purely secular basis ’ (Oxford Conference Report, p. 266). And 
this is always possible even without freedom of jurisdiction. For 
us the actual problem is how to avoid the Scylla of sentimental 
complacency with our so-called “‘ Christian Civilization ” and 
the Charybdis of excessive devotion to any of the social and 
political idealisms that masquerade as schemes for “‘ promoting 
the Kingdom of God on earth”. 

A young continental theological student who recently spent 
a year amongst us went home to report that the Union of 1929 
took place because the uniting Churches “ had no longer any 
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Confession”. The charge, if true, is indeed serious. Cer- 
tainly the Basis of Union contains no extended Confessional 
statement, and references in the Articles to the Westminster 
Confession are somewhat indefinite and half-hearted. Since 
the Union there has been a demand for a restatement of the 
Church’s Faith, but it has come from those who may be desig- 
nated Liberals. It is unlikely that the extreme confessionalism 
of the Continent will find general favour. Nevertheless it is 
clearly seen that the Church must have an independent and 
specifically Christian message if it is to hope to confront success- 
fully the secularism of the time, and to put meaning and reality 
into its testimony to the Kingship of the Lord Jesus Christ 
over the nation and the nations as well as over the Church. We 
have contended long and earnestly for the latter as understood 
in the Reformed Confessions. The former must henceforth 
engage our equally earnest thought and endeavour. Without a 
new confessionalism we shall be inadequately armed for this 
battle. 








Joun H. S. Burzeicu. 
University of Edinburgh. 











THE TEACHING OF JOHN GLAS 


Durinc the first half of the eighteenth century there arose in 
Scotland a religious movement which owed its origin to the 
teaching of the Rev. John Glas, sometime minister of the parish 
of Tealing, near Dundee. Mr. Glas commenced his ministry 
in the period following the long struggle of Presbyterianism to 
secure its position as the national form of religion. Unfortu- 
nately the Revolution Settlement did not usher in an era of 
peace and unity. The history of Scottish religion in the eigh- 
teenth century is one of theological controversy and ecclesiastical 
division. Hitherto Presbyterianism had presented a solid front 
to both Episcopacy and Independency, but the new century 
was to see several secessions which resulted in the rise of new 
denominations, Presbyterian and Independent. The Revolution 
Settlement not only led to the exclusion of those Episcopalians 
who refused to conform, but also to the isolation of the Camer- 
Onians, or extreme Presbyterians, who remained outside a 
Church which they regarded as “ uncovenanted ”’, for in the 
new compact between Church and State the old Covenants 
had been ignored. But within the National Church there were 
also many who held the binding obligation of the Covenants 
and hoped for their renewal. Opposed to these Evangelicals 
were the Moderates who cared little for the Covenants and dis- 
liked what they considered a narrow, dogmatic, and enthusiastic 
type of religion. This party was destined to become the 
dominant force in the Church of Scotland for nearly a century. 
With both Moderates and Evangelicals Glas had something 
in common. Like the former he denied the binding character 
of the Covenants, but with the latter he emphasized the import- 
ance of spiritual religion as distinguished from conventional 
morality. The controversies of his time led Glas to make a 
careful study of the Nature of Christ’s Kingdom, from which 
he reached the conclusion that the Kingdom of Christ is essen- 
tially spiritual in its nature, and as such is completely independent 
of State sanctions and control. From this it was but a step to 
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the further position that the Church of Christ is composed solely 
of believers possessing a vital experience of saving grace. In 
his desire to foster spiritual religion in his parish he organized 
a society which virtually became a “ gathered” Church as 
distinct from the parochial congregation. His attitude and 
principles incurred the disfavour of both Moderates and Evan- 
gelicals, though, strange to say, it was from the latter that the 
chief opposition came. His opponents regarded him as an 
Independent whose views were at variance with the principles, 
order, and government of the National Church. Eventually 
he was cited to answer charges of error and disloyalty. Glas 
defended himself with vigour and persistency, but after a pro- 
tracted process in the Church Courts he was finally deposed 
from the ministry of the Church of Scotland. Though his separa- 
tion was compulsory, there is a sense in which Glas was the 
leader of the first secession from the Church of Scotland, for a 
number of his sympathizers severed their connection. Unlike the 
later secessions led by the Erskines and Gillespie, who retained 
the Presbyterian polity, Glas’s movement, like that of the 
Haldanes at the end of the century, developed along Inde- 
pendent lines. 

Following his deposition in 1730, Mr. Glas’s disciples in 
various centres formed themselves into churches modelled on 
what they believed to be the apostolic pattern. The attempt 
was made to reproduce the order and discipline of New Testa- 
ment times. In course of time, chiefly due to the labours and 
writings of Robert Sandeman, Glas’s son-in-law, the new move- 
ment spread to England, Wales, and America, but the number 
of churches was never large. The influence of the Glasite 
movement, however, was much more widespread, for during the 
century which followed the establishment of the first Glasite 
or Sandemanian Churches, new religious bodies came into 
existence, and these, though having no direct connection with 
Glas’s communion, absorbed various elements of his theology 
and preserved certain features of the Glasite Church order. The 
most important of these were the “ Scotch” Baptists, the Old 
Scots Independents, the Haldaneites (disciples of the brothers 
Robert and James Alexander Haldane from whose evangelistic 
labours the modern Scottish Congregational and Baptist 
Churches have sprung), and the “‘ Disciples ” (sometimes known 
as the Campbellites) who have grown to be one of the largest 
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denominations in America, and are also represented in Great 
Britain and Australia. 

Glas was a prolific writer. Many of his publications were 
pamphlets occasioned by the controversies of the time, but 
others were considerable and substantial treatises. His works, 

which cover nearly every aspect of Christian doctrine and 
_ practice, show him to have been an erudite scholar and a keen 
thinker. His general theological position was that of orthodox 
Calvinism. He describes Calvin as “a great and excellent 
writer of the sixteenth century, no way equalled by those who 
show the greatest contempt for him in comparison with the 
ancients ”, and adds, “‘ The fourth century has not furnished 
us with any writing on divinity that can be compared with his 
‘Institutions’”’. He declined, however, to accept Calvin’s 


judgments as final and authoritative, for the Scriptures alone, he 
maintained, “‘ contain the complete revelation of the whole 
counsel of God, and are the perfect rule of the Christian religon, 
which is still to be found pure and entire in these ”’. 

A detailed examination of Glas’s teaching would require 
a volume of considerable length, therefore it is proposed to 


confine attention to what is central or peculiar in his doctrinal 
and ecclesiastical teaching—particularly in relation to the topics 
of Christian Salvation and the Constitution and Order of the 
Church. 


I 


CHRISTIAN SALVATION 


From his early days Glas’s mind was seriously exercised 
by the question: How may a sinful man obtain salvation and 
peace with God? He himself found spiritual peace in a realiza- 
tion of the sufficiency of Divine Grace manifested in the redemp- 
tive work of Jesus Christ perfected in His Atoning Sacrifice. 
Glas’s soteriology was based upon the Divine testimony con- 
cerning Jesus as the Son of God Who became Incarnate for 
men’s salvation and through Whose perfect righteousness alone 
the sinner is justified before God. “‘ The whole scripture- 
revelation,” he says, “‘ centres in the death of Christ, that great 
fact whereby the counsel and purpose of God, for the declara- 
tion of his justice and mercy in the salvation of sinners, is exe- 
cuted ” (Works, Second edition, Vol. V, 210). 
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(1) Tue Exrent oF THE ATONEMENT. 


Glas carefully examined the doctrines associated with the 
names of Calvin and Arminius, and also the views of those who 
held a mediating position. His study convinced him that the 
special tenets of Arminianism were unsupported by the Scrip- 
tures. In an unpublished letter he writes: “‘ As to the distinc- 
tion of Arminian, Calvinist, or Baxterian doctrine ... I’m 
persuaded Calvin’s scheme is more agreeable to the Truth of 
the Gospel than either of the other two”. Hence he became 
an earnest advocate of salvation by sovereign grace, maintaining 
the doctrine of particular redemption as opposed to that of 
universal atonement. He was not unaware that certain passages 
in the Apostolic writings seemed to imply the universality of 
Christ’s grace and salvation, but he declares, “‘ The Apostles 
never intended the univeral way of speaking of Christ’s death 
should lead any to think he died for every one of mankind who 
fell in Adam” (Works, V, 206). Glas believed that the doc- 
trine of universal redemption diminishes the sense of indebted- 
ness to the work of Christ by introducing personal merit as 


an element in salvation, whereas the Scriptures represent salva- 
tion as the gift of God’s sovereign grace to those who are elected 
by His sovereign will (Works, V, 210, III, 56-57. Cf. Calvin, 
Institutes, III, xxiii, 2). Glas takes his stand on the classic 
Pauline statement in Romans ix. To him the fundamental 
truth is the sovereignty of God, in the light of which the doc- 
trine of redemption must be interpreted. 


(2) Justirication By Faitu. 


How is Christ’s salvation made personal to God’s elect ? 
To this question Glas replies that a man is justified solely by 
faith in the redemption wrought by Christ, not by any works of 
his own. Man can find in himself no fitness to warrant hope 
of salvation. “‘ No man can be justified by doing, or by the 
deeds of the law, for all have sinned; but all sorts of sinners, 
without difference, are justified by faith.” 


Glas holds that this doctrine of Justification by Faith, so — 
central in the Apostolic testimony, early became dimmed and 
obscured: ‘‘ This appeared under the eyes of the apostles, who 
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complained of Christian teachers perverting the gospel of 
God’s grace in the justification of sinners by the faith of Christ, 
and of the ear that was given to them, even among those who 
had been made disciples by the teaching of the apostles.” Glas 
proceeds to say: “‘ But these perverters of the gospel were only 
a sample of that grand apostasy from the faith, under some pro- 
fession of it, that was to come” (Works, V, 355-356). He 
states that in the sub-apostolic age it is difficult to find among 
the Early Fathers any who preserved the faith in its purity and 
simplicity, though he makes exceptions of Clement of Rome 
(1 Cor. xxxii), and the author of the “ Epistle to Diognetus ” 
(Epistle, section ix). Not until the Reformation was the long- 
obscured truth of Justification by Faith re-discovered and pro- 
claimed in opposition to the Romanist conception of merit. 
Luther described it as “‘ the article of a standing or a falling 
church ’’, while Calvin and other Reformers taught the same 
truth. But it was not long before “ the first seal for the truth 
abated, and nature prevailed, as it will always do in the nations 
of this world” (ibid., 358). Even among professed Calvinists 
the truth was watered down, “ For in place of free justification 
by God’s grace through the redemption that is in Christ’s 
blood .. . they now began to insist much more in their sermons 
on free electing grace, but especially on the efficacious power of 
that grace in the conversion of the elect, working unfeigned faith 
in them, and turning them to God in a sincere repentance. ... 
The effect of this strain of doctrine upon them that hearkened 
to it, was, their seeking peace with God and rest to their con- 
sciences by what they might feel in themselves, the motions of 
their hearts, and the exercises of their souls, in compliance with 
the ca!! to faith and repentance, under the efficacious operation 
of grace, which they hoped to find in using those means whereby 
they supposed it to be conveyed”’ (Works, V, 362). Glas 
maintains that, in spite of differences on Election and Persever- 
ance, the Calvinists and Arminians were really at one “as to 
the grand point of the justification of the sinner before God ”, 
looking for grounds of confidence from within themselves rather 
than from the truth of the Gospel itself. 

It is here that we find Glas deviating from the popular 
theology of his day, and the difference is most clearly illustrated 
by his conception of the nature of saving faith which he declares 
to be neither more nor less than simple belief of the truth or 
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testimony of God concerning His Son Jesus Christ. Such 
faith is not an act of the human will but the production of the 
Holy Spirit. In his early work, “‘ The Testimony of the King 
of Martyrs (1729), Glas enunciates and expounds this con- 
ception of faith which was afterwards so forcibly and militantly 
advocated by Sandeman in his “‘ Letters on Theron and Aspasio.” 
Glas says: 


“This truth (God’s revelation in His Incarnate, Crucified, and Risen Son) 
comes into our minds and hearts from above, by divine teaching . . . not growing 
naturally in them, but brought in from elsewhere, and ingrafted, that we may 
bring forth a new kind of fruit. . . .'To be of the truth is to believe it. They that 
are delivered into that form of doctrine do obey it. And the way that we obey a 
truth testified unto us is by believing it upon the authority of the testifier. In 
believing this doctrine there is subjection of the mind unto the authority of God 
in his testimony, which is this doctrine. . . . And this persuasion of this truth upon 
the evidence of the divine testimony in it is indeed that faith whereby we are 
justified, and eternally saved. And this is that which the scripture seems mainly 
to intend, when it speaks of faith, and calls us to believe. . . . Thus the scripture- 
notion of faith agrees with the common notion of faith and belief among men, 
a persuasion of a thing upon testimony ” (Works, I, 141-142). 


Glas asserts that this scriptural view of faith has frequently 
been obscured by the attempts to describe it, “‘ while that which 
is most properly faith has been either shut up in a narrow and 
dark corner of the description, or almost excluded from it, as a 
thing presupposed unto faith, and not that very faith itself 
whereby we are justified and saved”. Some definitions of 
faith have been so complex and comprehensive as to include the 
whole of “ gospel-obedience”’, with the result that faith has 
not only been confused with its concomitants or effects, but 
also represented in such a way as to make it a “ work”, an act 
on the part of the believer, instead of the outcome of God’s 
operation on the mind of the believer. He sums up his view 
of saving faith: “‘ This, then, is that faith whereby we have Christ, 
with the life from the dead that is in Him; even our taking God’s 
testimony, or believing him, that he hath raised Jesus Christ 
his Son from the dead; and what else is this, but the knowledge 
and persuasion of this truth by testimony ? yea, if it were any- 
thing else, it behoved it to get another name than faith ” (Works 
II, 125-126). 

To the critics who charged him with teaching a view of faith 
equivalent to the “ faith of devils” (James ii. 19) Glas replies 
that he cannot see that James represents faith as consisting in 
anything other than belief of the Gospel testimony, though 
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he does show that there is a marked contrast between the faith 
of the elect and the faith of devils in their effects. What James 
seeks to emphasize is, that religious profession without corres- 
ponding practice is valueless. But where zeal for “‘ pure and 
undefiled religion” does correspond with zeal in profession 
there can be no comparison with the “ faith of devils”. Glas 
repudiates the charge of Antinomianism. The belief of the 
testimony, wrought by the Spirit, naturally finds expression in 
the graces of the Gospel. These effects or fruits include all that 
is meant by love to God and to the children of God. “ The 
good works that are required throughout the New Testament, 
as the fruits and evidences of faith, are works of mercy and 
almsdeeds, to be done to all men, but especially to the household 
of faith”? (Works, III, 100-101). But Glas does not limit 
the fruits of faith to works of mercy and almsgiving, but repre- 
sents them as full conformity to Christ Who is the Great 
Exemplar of Faith. “If we have the same spirit of faith, it 
must have the same effects in us: and if we have it not, we are 
none of Christ’s, we are not Christians.” 


(3) AssuRANCE. 


How may a man know that he is justified or in a state of 
salvation ? Glas affirms that as the Death of Christ saves all 
for whom He died, so “ to know that he died for us is to know 
and be assured that we shall be saved by his death” (Works, 
V, 212). Such knowledge or assurance may be inferred from 
the promise of the Holy Ghost as the Comforter, the pressing 
exhortations to seek after it, and the directions for its attain- 
ment. 

Glas, however, distinguishes between the assurance of faith 
and the assurance of hope, declaring that it is useless to expect 
the latter until faith has been exercised. Neither that which 
is hoped for, nor the ground of hope, can be discerned apart 
from faith. Therefore to place the assurance of hope before 
faith is to begin at the wrong end. The foundation of hope 
is the assurance of faith which can be nothing else than what 
is proposed in the Gospel for acceptance unto salvation. The 
assurance of hope is the fruit of faith which originates not from 
any persuasion of personal interest in Christ or in the certainty 
of salvation, but from the truth believed. 
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Glas denies any knowledge of justification except by the 
works of labours of love. The evidence on which the early 
Christians based their assurance of salvation was not the pos- 
session of any special gift or extraordinary manifestation, but 
the “charity, the fruit of faith, and the work and labour of 
that charity or love, without which there is no Christianity ” 
(Works, V, 213). Those who continue “ steadfastly in the 
work of faith and labour of love . . . are in the straight way to 
the full assurance of hope.”’ This is put beyond doubt by the 
concurring testimony of two witnesses. First, our own con- 
science testifies whether or not we are walking in faith and love. 
But as the testimony of conscience may waver, “‘ the Holy Ghost 
comes in as another witness, corroborating the testimony of 
our spirit, and finishing the proof, by adding his own testimony; 
as the apostle says, ‘ The Spirit himself beareth witness with 
our spirit, that we are the children of God’ ”’. 

On this question of Assurance Glas is somewhat halting. 
Elsewhere he seems to make it more of a hope than of a cer- 
tainty providing the Christian with a permanent ground of joy 
and peace (Works, V, 226). While he admits that the know- 
ledge of personal justification is attainable, and that the Word 
of God testifies the sufficiency of Christ’s righteousness to 
justify the sinner, he continues, “‘ But we must not think that 
he who is thus certain of the sufficiency of Christ’s righteousness 
to make him just, is yet assured that this righteousness is imputed 
to him, and that he is made just by it. . .. When we believe on 
him that raised up Christ of the ungodly, we believe shat we may 
be justified by this. And the hope that arises from this faith or 
belief is the hope of being made just, or of becoming just, by 
the imputation of this righteousness ’’ (Works, III, 89). The 
Assurance Glas offers is not a certainty but a possibility or proba- 
bility. Even within Glasite circles his view of Assurance met 
with critics who desired something more definite and com- 
forting. They felt that the Scriptures encouraged believers to 
expect the witness and consolations of the Spirit, but even they 
drew a distinction between an assured confidence in the truth 
itself and an assurance that “ we are believers”, holding it 
presumptuous for any individual to claim that Christ died for 
him in particular. 


1 Towards the end of the eighteenth century the Glasite churches were rent asunder 
over this question of Assurance. ‘‘ This controversy was —— in 1798 by a public char- 
acter amongst them affirming that by the work of faith labour of love they came to 
11 . 
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CoNCERNING THE CHURCH 


(1) Irs Nature anp ConsTITUTION. 


Glas maintains that, according to New Testament usage, the 
word “‘ Church” may be applied only to the “ mystic body of 
Christ ” and to the visible expression of that Body in a company 
of believers locally gathered and organized. “‘ The mystic 
body of Christ—that catholic heavenly assembly, the true Israel 
—is most frequently called the Church in the New Testament. 
This is that ‘ general assembly and church of the first-born’ 
written in heaven, Christ’s church, built upon him the rock, 
so that the gates of hell cannot prevail against it ’’ (Commentary 
on Part of Acts xv). He regards the terms “ church” and 
“ congregation ” as identical: ‘‘ The whole nation of Israel is 
called a church ”’ (Acts vii. 38). “ But that was a congregation, 
and had one place of worship, the tabernacle of the congrega- 
tion. The Catholic Church of Christ, his holy nation and 
kingdom, the anti-type of that Church of Israel, is also a congre- 
gation, having one place of worship, where all assemble by faith 
and hold communion, and when all the members are fully 
gathered in they will be one glorious assembly ’ (Works, I, 
194). With the coming of Jesus Christ the temporal covenant 
with Israel was set aside, so that ‘“‘ the Church had passed out 
of the state of an earthly nation . . . and is now a glorious general 
assembly out of all nations, typified by that national assembly; 
for it is also a nation, but not earthly, not of this world, and so it 
very far exceeds the earthly nation ” (ibid., I, 63). Glas states 
that it was this conception of the spiritual nature of Christ’s 
Kingdom which led him to change his views concerning the 
nature and constitution of gospel-churches (ibid., I, 377). 

It may be a question, he says, if all Christ’s professed 
disciples throughout the world may be called a Church except 
as they may be regarded as belonging to the ‘‘ Mystic Body ” 4 
or “‘ general assembly and church of the first-born”. There is a 
distinction between the Church Invisible and the Church Visible: 








know that they were of the truth ; that by receiving a foretaste of the heavenly life the 
obtained the assured hope of being accepted of him ; that this was the highest possib: 
enjoyment of Christ’s people in this life, and in them the highest possible evidence that 
Jesus Christ was the Son of God.” 4 New Theological Dictionary (1807), 790. To the 
orthodox Glasites this view appeared to leave room for subjective grounds of assurance, 
providing hopes of final perseverance for which there was no clear warrant in Scripture. 
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“There is one holy Catholic Church made up of all them in heaven and 
on earth that are born of the Spirit; and this church is not in itself to be seen till 
Christ appear: yet of this Church every one in the earth that is, according to the 
law of Christ, an object of the Christian brotherly love, is a visible member, and 
is, to us, in that Church by the law of Christ, and, as such, has a right to baptism, 
wherein we are all baptized into that one body; but many that are such, prove, 
in the issue, to have been no real members of that body, though they were visible 
members of it. There is also a Church, visibly joined together in the profession 
of the Christian faith, hope, and charity, and assembling together in one place 
to partake of the Lord’s supper, and to observe all Christian institutions, con- 
tinuing steadfastly together in them; and in every such visible Church, the mystical 
Church is shewed forth and represented to us; but besides this, I do not know of 
any visible face or form of a Church upon the earth” (Works, I, 432-433). 


The New Testament represents the “ mystic body of 
Christ ”’ as visible in particular Churches, but knows nothing 
of any larger visible entity like that of a National Church or 
a world-wide ecclesiastical corporation: ‘‘ We may have a meta- 
physical view of the universality of the visible members of the 
mystical body of Christ; but that this universality of visible 
members is, or ever was at any time, one visible Church in a 
political sense, or one visibly organized body, is so far from 
being a truth, that it is evidently false in fact” (Works, I, 345). 

The New Testament reveals Churches in various places 
like Jerusalem, Corinth, and Ephesus, but each was the local 
expression of the Catholic Body of Christ. The Church in 
one place was not broken up into several congregations. Des- 
pite the large numbers associated with the first Church at Jerusa- 
lem, there is nothing to indicate that it was regarded as other 
than one church or congregation. There may have been various 
meetings of Christians in Jerusalem, “ but it seems pretty plain 
that the body of disciples, called the Church, could, and did 
frequently assemble with one accord in one place, and so was 
but one congregation ” (Works, I, 196 ff). What was true of 
Jerusalem may be assumed to have been the same in other 
places—one flock or church under the spiritual oversight of its 
own presbytery or pastors. Thus each congregation possessed 
the complete character of a Christian Church, Glas contends 
that this view of the local congregation as a complete Church is 
in harmony with the declaration of the old Scots Confession 
(1560), wherein the Scottish Reformers state that if the true 
notes of a Church, viz., the true preaching of the Word of God, 
the right administration of the Sacraments, and an adequate 
discipline, are to be found, no matter how few of the number 
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of members, there is a true Church of Christ (Scots Confession, 
cap. xviii). The Scots Confession, says Glas, “ owns no other 
Church but the mystical body, and a single congregation ”’ 
(Works, I, 379). 

On these grounds Glas enunciated and defended his pro- 
position: “ A congregation or church of Jesus Christ, with its 
presbytery, is, in its discipline, subject to no jurisdiction under 
heaven’ (Works, I, 188). This affirmation was a distinct 
denial of the claims of both diocesan Episcopacy and classical 
Presbytery. The local congregation alone has Divine sanc- 
tion, therefore there can be no superior external authority or 
gradation of ecclesiastical courts exercizing control over a 
particular Church. Jesus Christ Himself is the Head of the 
Church to Whom the local Church owes direct allegiance. A 
visible or congregational Church is a company of believers 
called out and separated from the unbelieving world, 
gathered and united in the profession of the one faith, walking 
in mutual love and faithful obedience to the institutions of 
Jesus Christ. 


(2) THe Ministry. 


Glas made a careful study of the Christian Ministry during 
the first three Christian centuries. In his tract entitled “‘ Tradi- 
tion by the Succession of Bishops ” (1752), he traces the steps 
whereby the simple ministry of the New Testament Churches 
gave place to a clerical caste deriving its authority from a 
monarchical Episcopate. But in his judgment clericalism 
is not peculiar to Episcopacy. It manifested itself in modern 
Presbyterianism and also in Independency. Glas desired to 
restore within his societies a scriptural ministry which, though 
unprofessional or priestly, was valid and authoritative, resting 
solely upon the sanctions of the Word of God. He marks the 
distinction between what he calls the extraordinary and the 
ordinary officers in the New Testament Churches, or between 
the temporary and the permanent ministry. Included in the 
former are the Apostles, the Prophets, and the Evangelists. 
The permanent ministry consists of Elders and Deacons, the 
latter including the deaconesses or ministering widows. 

A distinguishing feature of Glas’s teaching is his insistence 
on a plurality of Elders in each congregation. “‘ The written 
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tradition,” he says, “ establishes a plurality of bishops in every 
Church, and we may as well look for one chief deacon, as for 
one chief presbyter in any Church there.” Everywhere in the 
New Testament the church-officers are spoken of in the plural— 
“bishops (presbyters) and deacons”’ (Works, II, 216-217). 
Without.a plurality of Elders a Church is incomplete and cannot 
observe Christian ordinances and discipline. In this respect 
Glas differs from the common form of Presbyterianism with 
its single minister or pastor, assisted in the discipline by a body 
of lay-elders, and also from some forms of Independency which 
do not regard the presence of a pastor as essential to the consti- 
tution of a Church. Though Glas described himself as a Con- 
gregationalist, his form of Church order might be more correctly 
denominated Presbyterian Independency. He will not allow 
any real difference between a teaching and a ruling elder. Ina 
congregational presbytery there must be parity of office. 
Though the Scriptures distinguish between the functions of 
teaching and ruling, this does not imply two distinct offices. 
The gift of teaching is necessary to every elder. ‘“‘ He is no 
elder that is not qualified for the ministry of the word, and is 
not a steward of the mysteries of God” (Works, II, 221). 
Moreover, all elders are equal in the rule and government of 
the Church over which they have oversight. No elder singly 
may exercize discipline or dispense the Lord’s Supper. Though 
Christ has not fixed the number of elders in any Church there 
must be at least two to form a presbytery. ‘‘ Where they are 
wanting there is something necessary unto Church order 
wanting ” (Commentary on Acts xv. 23). Elders are to be chosen 
from the membership by the unanimous decision of the Church. 
Character and ability, not academic education or social position, 
are alone to be taken into account (ibid., 4). Further, it is 
required that the elder be the “ husband of one wife’, usually 
interpreted as excluding a second marriage with retention of 
office, and that he is. one “ having faithful children”, meaning 
children, who, if of mature years, have made the profession in 
joining the fellowship (Works, III, 155). Institution to office 
is by prayer and fasting accompanied by the laying on of hands 
of the presbytery. Glas repudiates the idea that ordination con- 
veys any priestly status. He acknowledges no distinction of 
“clergy” and laity, and deprecates the use of ecclesiastical 
titles, Elders may fulfil their duties without giving up their 
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ordinary occupations, though if necessity obliges them to do so 
they have the right to sustenance from their flocks. 

The office of deacon is confined to the “ ministry of tables ” 
as distinguished from the ministry of the Word (Works, II, 
214). The special function of the deacon is to minister to the 


poor. 


(3) THe Sacraments. 

(i) Baptism. 

Glas defines Baptism as an institution wherein is expressed 
“‘the great Christian truth concerning salvation by the death 
and resurrection of Jesus Christ the Son of God, in whom the 
Father is well-pleased, and the purification of sinners by his 
blood ” (Works, II, 356). This institution has been variously 
perverted and opposed, but “there is no remarkable error 
about baptism, but what has a foundation in some great error 
as to that truth which is signified in baptism ”’. 

The subjects of Baptism are those who confess their faith 
in Christ, and their children. Glas was a convinced Paedo- 
baptist: 


‘We find that Christ has commanded his ministers to baptize all them that 
are made disciples by the infiuence of the word of the New Testament; and all 
and every one of them that believe with all their heart that Jesus who was crucified, 
and raised again, is the Son of God, and that gladly receive the word of the gospel 
testimony and exhortation, or the new covenant: and he hath warranted them to 
baptize the infant seed of such, whom he calls holy, and of whom he says the 
kingdom of heaven is, and to whom the promise of the new covenant, whereof 
baptism is the seal, is as it is to their parent; and he has not commanded them 
to baptize any other” (Works, I, 328). 


Glas thinks that the denial of Infant Baptism arises from 
the fundamental mistake of making baptism “ to lie in some- 
thing else than the thing signified, even that, whatever it be, 
which distinguishes the adult Christian from his infant: though 
our Lord expressly declares that we must enter his kingdom 
even as infants enter it”. He continues: ‘‘ The first opposi- 
tion that we hear of to infant-baptism, turned salvation upon an 
entire sort of believing whereof infants are incapable, whereas 
there is not any true faith, or sincere profession of faith, but that 
alone which acknowledges that salvation lies only and wholly 
in the thing signified in baptism. And if we inquire how that 
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thing saves us, our Lord answers us, Just as it saves our infants. 
The denial of infant-baptism must have always proceeded from 
a disbelief of this’ (Works, II, 358-359). 


(ii) The Lord’s Supper. 

Glas pronounces the Lord’s Supper “ the most solemn out- 
ward action of religious worship instituted in the New Testa- 
ment ” (Works, V, 27). Appointed by Christ as a memorial 
of His Atoning Sacrifice, and as the bond of communion with 
Him in his Death, the ordinance is perpetually obligatory to 
His disciples “‘ until he come”. As Baptism marks a relation 
to the Universal Church into which all believers are baptized, so 
the Lord’s Supper marks a relation to the particular visible 
church. Baptism is administered to individuals, but the Lord’s 
Supper must be partaken of in a company: “‘ The nature of 
the Lord’s Supper will not admit_of a believer’s receiving it 
alone, ‘ for we being many are one bread, for we all partake of 
that one bread’”’ (Works, V, 157). Glas stresses the point 
that the Lord’s Supper is an ordinance of the visible Church 
constituted of believers. He strongly objects to indiscriminate 
admission to the Lord’s Table, regarding it as the consequence 
of the loss of that discipline which was connected with the ordin- 
ance in the primitive Church: “ We find the outward seal of 
the Lord’s Supper delivered to the disciples in the Churches of the 
saints, where the ordinance of discipline is placed. . . . These 
Churches are made up of visible members of the New Testa- 
ment Church, the body mystical, that are visible within the 
new covenant, and are visibly God’s justified and sanctified 
people; that is, them that appear to the eye of man, according to 
the rule of the word, to be such by their own profession of the 
new covenant” (Works, I, 329). He admits the difficulty 
of preserving purity of communion, but this does not relieve 
the Church of its responsibility to guard the Table. Though 
Christ has not given us the key to men’s hearts, He has pointed 
out the objects of brotherly love with whom we are to hold com- 
munion. Promiscuous communicating destroys true fellowship 
in the mystical body of Christ, consequently “ it is our duty to 
forbear communion in the Lord’s Supper with them that have 
no appearance of being disciples of Christ, believers in him, and 
are not objects of that brotherly love required in the new com- 
mandment; and to withdraw in that ordinance from every brother 
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walking in open notour disobedience to the commands of 
Christ ” (Works, I, 266 ff). 

Glas’s doctrine of the Lord’s Supper emphasizes the com- 
memorative and declaratory aspects of the ordinance. While 
the Sacrament is a real communion of the Body and Blood 
of Christ, the sign must not be confused with that which is 
signified, viz., the sacrificial Death of Christ. That sacrifice 
has been made once for all and cannot be repeated in the Sacra- 
ment which only represents it and assures its benefits. The 
Lord’s Table is not an altar of sacrifice but a table of com- 
munion. 






(4) SociraL Worsuip. 





Glas has no regard for the religious profession of any 
man who isolates himself from or neglects the society of Christ’s 
disciples. Only in a fellowship can the duties of discipleship 
be developed. The first Christians assembled regularly on the 
first day of the week for fellowship in prayer and praise, mutual 
exhortation, and the observance of the Lord’s Supper. In so 
doing they acted not from any sense of obligation to an external 
law, but from a desire for communion and to express their com- 
mon faith and hope in the Gospel. 

Glas repudiates the binding obligation of the Jewish Sab- 
bath. With the coming of the Christian Dispensation the 
seventh-day Sabbath as a Divine institution had passed away and 
was superseded by the Lord’s Day. Glas supports his argu- 
ment by an ingenious interpretation of Hebrews iv. 4-11, 
which speaks of two days of rest—the seventh day and another 
day which he understands as a specific day which “ remains ” 
in place of the old day, and which is “‘ a sabbatism of the people 
of God”’. He concludes that this can be no other than the day 
which commemorates the Resurrection, the first day of the week. 
This Christian Sabbath is the anti-type of the Jewish Sabbath 
which it superseded. But the abrogation of the old day does 
not remove the necessity of observing a weekly day of rest. 
The observance of the Christian Sabbath is the privilege of 
Christian believers who are to ‘‘ assemble themselves together, 
in the confession of the faith that is in Christ the Son of God, 
the Mediator of that covenant, to observe all his institutions of 
worship, continuing steadfast in the doctrine, and in the fellow- 
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ship, and in the breaking of bread, and in prayers, praising God, 
and to obey his new commandment in all the branches of it, 
and to observe all things whatsoever he commands as they 
find them written in his law” (Works, II, 251). By “ fellow- 
ship” Glas understands the regular contribution of members 
to the requirements and services of the Church, especially the 
relief of needy brethren. The central act of worship, however, 
is the “ breaking of bread”, or the Communion of the Lord’s 
Supper. 

Associated with, though not part of the Worship of the 
assembled Church, is the Agape or Love-feast, which is to be 
partaken of ‘‘ at home ”’ as a common meal in which the poorer 
brethren may share. There is evidence that these “ Feasts of 
Charity” were continued until the fourth century when the 
introduction of the world into the Church rendered it impossible 
to observe them in brotherly love. 

Occasional practices which Glas regards as either obligatory 
or praiseworthy are the “ Kiss of Charity”, and the “‘ Washing 
of Feet’’. Ridiculous as these may appear to the world, they 
are enjoined in the New Testament (Works, IV, 246-247). A 
further obligation, which Glas considers obligatory, is “‘ Abstin- 
ence from Blood-eating ” (Acts xv. 20, 28-29; xxi. 25). 


(5) Discipuine. 


The exercise of discipline is one of the distinguishing marks 
or notes of a true Church, and is necessary to the maintenance 
of unity in the profession of love and faith. “‘ Without the disci- 
pline uprightly exercized as God’s word directs, a communion 
of the purest confessors of the truth must be very impure” 
(Letters in Correspondence, 83). Glas recognizes that for- 
bearance has its place in the Christian fellowship, but if all 
attempts to win an erring brother fail, there is no option but to 
proceed to excommunication and the withdrawal of all fellow- 
ship. 

Discipline rests upon the authority of Christ who has 
committed to His Church the “ keys” or powers of “ binding 
and loosing’, Glas distinguishes between the “‘ key of know- 
ledge or doctrine ” and the “ key of discipline”. The former 
“ must chiefly be understood of the invisible Church, the whole 
body of Christ”, but the latter belongs to the visible Church, 
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and its rule is clearly prescribed in Matthew xviii. 20. Those 
guilty of heinous sins are to be treated according to the directions 
in 1 Corinthians v. A peculiarity of Glas’s later teaching is the 
impossibility of a ‘‘ Second Absolution ” after an offender has 
once been restored and again gives cause for excommunication. 


(6) SEPARATION. 


In his “‘ Testimony of the King of Martyrs” Glas made 
the confession of Christ’s Lordship the bond of Christian unity. 
Christians may have different speculations concerning the truth, 
yet are they all members of the Body of Christ and brethren in 
the common Faith. But within a few years Glas’s views had 
undergone a change on the question of ‘‘ Charity and Forbear- 
ance’, In his “‘ Catholic Charity” (1742), intended as an 
answer to George Whitefield, he insists on full conformity to 
the commandments of Christ and His Apostles, declaring 
that all who claim Christ’s commission to preach the Gospel 
are “‘ obliged to teach the disciples to observe all things what- 
soever he commanded his apostles, which things they taught 
the first Christians to observe; and, if they acknowledge any 
as disciples who will not be taught to observe all these things, 
they are then plainly acting contrary to his instructions to his 
apostles, and to their own pretended commission” (Works, 
II, 187). Christian uniformity must lie in a common confes- 
sion of faith in Christ and in the observance of all the precepts 
of the New Testament. Therefore all who are concerned about 
obedience to Christ’s laws cannot join in the worship, public or 
private, of those who reject the prescribed faith and order of 
the primitive Church. What is called ‘“ Catholic Charity” 
tends to undermine the foundation of Christian Union in obedi- 
ence to Christ. Intercommunion with other bodies is not per- 
missible. 


Such in brief outline are the main features of Glas’s teach- 
ing, theological and ecclesiastical. It cannot be said that he 
was an original thinker who has made any important contribu- 
tion to theological thought. He was indebted to previous 
writers, particularly Dr. John Owen, for many of his views. 
Glas, however, rendered a great service to his own generation 
by recalling to men’s attention the historic character of the 
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Christian Faith and the spiritual nature of Christ’s Kingdom. 
He insisted that Christianity was not the fruit of philosophical 
speculation, nor of mystical feeling, but the revealed truth of 
God in Jesus Christ. He suspected all claims to religious experi- 
ence which rested on a purely subjective basis, and made it to 
depend on faith in the Gospel testimony concerning Jesus Christ. 
In course of time Glas became concerned with matters of order, 
and his movement developed into an attempt to reproduce in 
minute detail the practices of the Primitive Church. In exalt- 
ing the letter above the spirit he introduced a new form of 
legalism which reduced the New Testament to a code of laws 
and regulations from which there could be no deviation. Had 
he been content with the spiritual principles with which he 
began his career, he might have become a great leader of religious 
revival, but he fell into the snare of religious particularism, and 
became dogmatic, hyper-critical, and intolerant. This explains 
the failure and decline of his movement. To-day the Glasite 
body is almost extinct. But the best elements of Glas’s teaching 
have been absorbed by other communions while the great 
truths for which he originally contended—the spiritual nature 
of Christ’s Kingdom, the Supreme Headship of Christ in His 
Church, the primary authority of the New Testament as the 
criterion of faith and practice—are acknowledged by Christians 
of all Evangelical Churches. 








J. T. Hornssy. 
Edinburgh. 














JAMES BONNELL, 1653-1699. 
Accountant-General of Ireland. 


I 


Tue reformation in England and Ireland, it is generally thought, 
was primarily a political movement. Religious fervour such as 
we associate with the names of Luther and Calvin, is supposed 
to have had but secondary place. Latimer, Cranmer, Jewel, 
Hooker are, with the partial exception of the first, men whose faith 
moved in academic grooves rather than in the vast unreclaimed 
wilderness of the world. It may be just enough to label Anglican- 
ism with the word “ Erastian”. Personal piety of a genuine, 
even noble, sort existed in plenty; but it lacked that prophetic 
autonomy which in Geneva and in Scotland put the Church first 
in the loyal impulses of men’s hearts, and constrained them to 
be men of the Church if circumstances compelled them to 
choose between its interests and those of the State. 

Personal piety of the true Anglican sort shows itself well in 
Donne and Herbert. Theology as distinct from piety begins with 
staunch Calvinism of the Lambeth Articles, and the early 
Reformed Archbishops. Then comes Laudianism with Arminian 
doctrine, stricter ritual, and a persecuting spirit native to the age, 
and repaid by the stringencies of Parliamentary Puritanism. 
Some may exalt Charles I as a martyr for the Church of Eng- 
land, and see in him a fair, but tragic flower of Anglican religious 
liberty, crushed by those who aimed at subordinating religion 
to the civil power. Charles, however, stands for a conflicting 
bondage of religion; the principle of the Divine Rights of Kings. 
The fading Calvinism of the church of England persists longer 
in the Church of Ireland and is given definite expression in the 
Irish Articles of 1614 which, in spite of Usher’s protests, give 
way to the less full-blooded Thirty-Nine Articles in 1634. We 
have the curious result that when Usher yielded in Ireland to 
the Laudian Bramhall, he, the greatest Reformed Bishop Ireland 
has had, carried his Irish Articles to the Westminster Assembly, 
and bequeathed thus to Scotland an inheritance Ireland might 
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have gained by, for in more peaceful times it might have recon- 
ciled the Scottish settlers with the Reformed Church of the land 
of their adoption to the great blessing of religion. 

When the Civil War and Commonwealth passed it has 
been accepted by many that pure spirituality left Anglicanism 
to abide with the extruded non-conformists, among whom shone 
as stars in the firmament such men as Baxter and Bunyan. Yet, 
we cannot overlook the fact that a rich perception of faith must 
have survived in a church adorned by Jeremy Taylor, and many 
others who loved liturgy, and matured in the half-mystical, 
sweetly serene atmosphere portrayed for us in Fohn Inglesant. It 
was, doubtless, Arminian: it was conscious of no contradiction 
of its spirit in the fact of establishment, in Royal supremacy. 
This last seemed, indeed, most proper. Without severe logic, 
without curiosity over what others held to be antinomies, it 
went on its way, cultivating the garden of the soul, so conscious 
of heaven that temporal problems and those who agonized over 
them could be quietly forgotten. Perhaps this spirit is the 
explanation of the acquiescence in the many external corruptions 
of seventeenth century Anglicanism. The building of God’s 
altar in the temple of the soul often delays the building of His 
Kingdom on earth, and pietism is too often self-contained; con- 
tent with gentle admonitions rather than vigorous reformations. 
The bawling evangelicalism of the eighteenth century was 
Arminianism of a very different sort when compared with the 
religious life with which we are concerned here. 

To many the last decades of the seventeenth century 
present a lamentable picture of the state of religion. Test Acts 
to harass dissenters in England, with progressive exclusion 
from public office, and in Ireland vexatious tyrannies on the part 
of bishops against the Presbyterians, and over all the menace 
of Roman Catholic ascendancy under James II. Possessors of 
Gibson’s Preservative against Popery may measure the extent of 
this by noting the number of publications in that collection which 
were elicited by the fear of a great royal campaign against the 
reformed religion. Energy could be evoked by a threat to the 
established order. The more subtle dangers of neglect, indiffer- 
ence, worldliness, called forth no such protest in official circles. 
Those prelates who were vigorous administrators and conscious 
of their responsibilities were not numerous, and were often 
hindered in their work. It will be sufficient to quote, in the case 
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of Ireland, from a letter written in 1686 by Lord Clarendon, the | 
Irish Lord Lieutenant, to the Archbishop of Canterbury: “The 
state of the Church is very miserable; most of the fabrics are in 
ruins; very few of the clergy reside on their cures, but employ 
pitiful curates. . . . I find it an ordinary thing for a minister to 
have five or six cures of souls, and to get them supplied by those 
who will do it cheapest... . . When I discourse with my lord 
bishops on these things, I confess I have not satisfactory 
answers.” A specimen of episcopal malpractice (an extreme 
one) is given in the case of Bishop Hackett who held the see 
of Down from 1672. “‘ For the twenty succeeding years he 
had been notoriously negligent of his pastoral office, and resident 
in England ” (Mant, History of the Church of Ireland II). Arch- 
bishop Tillotson of Canterbury urged his deprivation and in 
1694 a commission of two bishops, Dopping of Meath and 
King of Derry, deprived him of the see. Bishops Foley and 
Walkington, his successors, were men of the type to do 
all they could to repair the damage caused by Hackett’s 
neglect. 

Clarendon wrote the letter we have quoted in 1686. Twenty 
six years had passed since the Restoration, so that a complete 
recovery could have been achieved, had the leaders of the 
Church determined upon it. We have mentioned that some 
were zealous. Had all been, no trace of the destructive Civil 
War and Commonwealth rule need have remained. 


II 


Yet there persisted the type of individual piety we have 
written of with approbation. It is like entering another world 
to leave the negligences, intolerances, and strifes of that day, 
and to turn to the life and thought of the man whose name 
stands at the head of this article, James Bonnell, Accountant- 
General of Ireland. His memory and character have been pre- 
served for us in a little volume entitled The Exemplary Life and 
Character of Fames Bonnell, Esq., by William Hamilton, Arch- 
deacon of Armagh. The fourth edition (which we are using) 
was published in 1718. It contains a fine engraving of Bonnell, 
whose calm, youthful face, and shapely features speak to us of 
one who had received the promise, “‘ My peace I give unto 
you ’’, Beneath is a reproduction of the Bonnell arms, with the 
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motto: “ Terris peregrinus et hospes’’—an appropriate text 
for men of the heavenly disposition. 

Archdeacon Hamilton, in his preface, writes: “ It is hoped 
that the character of one in whom every Christian grace did so 
eminently shine, may contribute somewhat towards raising a 
spirit of true religion in this age; that the consideration of his 
early piety may animate the youth among us; of his constant 
devotions, may quicken our zeal; of his justice, his charity, 
and universal goodness, may stir up lasting resolutions in our 
minds, of following so great an example of these through all 
the parts of virtue aad holiness.” The Archdeacon adds that 
Bonnell had had the systematic habit for many years of writing 
down each day some devout thoughts, as well as composing 
prayers for his own needs. When the book was finished, he 
says, some eminent bishops of our Church looked it over, and 
approved it as a faithful account of their departed friend. The 
Bishops of Kilmore and Derry (Drs. Wetenhall and King) 
especially, supplied much personal information. The bulk of 
the book is taken up with Bonnell’s meditations: “‘ By these 
we are chiefly to judge of Mr. Bonnell; from them we may see 
how he laboured to overcome the world and himself; to get above 
the esteem and fear of men; to inflame his soul with the love of 
God, and fix every virtue there.” 

Some critics, we gather, thought Bonnell’s life too unevent- 
ful to be worth recording. In answer to this the Archdeacon has 
a very wise comment: “ The lives of Princes, Statesmen and 
Generals must be written, whether they have been good men or 
no; because their lives make up the general history of kingdoms 
and states, and consequently of the world; and ’tis fit that their 
vices should be laid open as well as their virtues, that those who 
succeed them in their honours and employments may be en- 
couraged to imitate their virtues, and avoid their vices. But the 
world has no use for a private man’s life if there be nothing 
extraordinary in it but only a common mixture of virtues and 
frailties such as are matter of daily observation. The life of a 
private man should only be published when his virtues are very 
shining, and his goodness so remarkable, that his example may 
do good to mankind. But when a man’s life is primitive and 
apostolical, when prudence and goodness, probity and piety, 
meekness and patience; when such simplicity of manners, such 
freedom from faction, such unshaken fidelity make up a man’s 
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character, ’tis then fit to acquaint mankind with such virtues, © 


and propose such a pattern to their imitation, which can’t be 
done without praises; since in such a case a bare relation will 
become a panegyric.” 

Archdeacon Hamilton sought and obtained weighty 
approval of his memoir, for he was able to publish appreciations 
of its subject from the Archbishop of Dublin (Dr. Narcissus 
Marsh, and the Bishops of Meath, Derry, Limerick, Clogher 
and Down (Drs. Tenison, King, Smythe, Ashe and Smith). 

These prelates were men of distinction, Marsh especially 
being an outstanding leader, church-builder, and administrator. 
He enriched Dublin by establishing a public library within 
whose walls the eighteenth century still lingers. Reposing in 
that library is the manuscript of a diary Marsh kept for some 
years. The entries which refer to Marsh’s spiritual life show 
how he treasured the same spiritual experiences and faith which 
created Bonnell’s gracious nature. Marsh’s prayer on being 
made Archbishop was, “‘O Lord, as this is Thy sole doing, 
I beseech Thee to grant me sufficient assistance of Thy Holy 
Spirit to enable me to perform the work which Thou hast 
assigned me”’, 

Tenison was a man of philanthropic disposition. King 
earned the following eulogy from Dean Swift: “ He spends his 
time in acts of hospitality and charity . . . in introducing and 
preferring the worthiest persons he can find, in the practice of 
all virtues that can become a public or private life”. He was 
also a metaphysician and controversialist. Smith showed zeal 
for the well-being of his diocese and people. Ashe, though he 
treated his bishopric as ‘‘ a pompous sinecure ” (King) had cul- 
ture and learning, and Smith was active in church-building. It 
seems natural to suppose that such men would not value Bonnell 
unless they had sympathy with his devout instincts. They 
doubtless represent the best elements in the Irish episcopate 
of the time. 

With this long preamble, we come to Bonnell himself. 


Ill 





He was born in Genoa, 14 November, 1653, the son of a 
merchant of high repute, and the great-grandson of Thomas 
Bonnell, a citizen of Ypres, in Flanders, who fled to England, 
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and settled at Norwich to avoid the fury of the Duke of Alva 
against the Protestants of the Netherlands. (This fact was 
recorded in the inscription composed by Bishop King for Bon- 
nell’s monument in St. John’s Church, Dublin: “ proavo Thoma, 
qui sub Duce Albano religionis ergo Flandria patria sua exul, 
Norvicum in Anglia profugit ubi mox civis, et demum praetor.”’) 

Samuel Bonnell, James’s father, was a strong royalist, 
who impoverished himself by giving large sums of money for 
the maintenance of the family of King Charles I. The Stuarts 
had no name of being mindful of their benefactors, but they did 
remember the worthy merchant, and at the Restoration gave 
him a patent to be Accountant-General of the revenue of Ire- 
land, his son being included as well. He died, however, in 1664, 
leaving James to the care of a pious and prudent mother. At 
school in Trim, Co. Meath, James had as his master, Dr. 
Tenison, of whom we have written. This association seems to 
have been happy and profitable, and to have laid the foundations 
of a deeply Christian life. Possibly in a present-day school this 
early piety would be repressed by schoolfellows, if not by 
masters; but at Trim sub ferula Dr. Tenison Bonnell’s soul 
awakened and a carefully disciplined practice of worship and 
prayer began from the age of eleven, which continued till death. 
In later life he wrote of his early sense of penitence, and resolu- 
tion to pass on “to the methodical practice of the duties of 
religion ”, so the Holy Club at Oxford and the Wesleys had 
at least one precursor! THe continues: “ Thus I went cheer- 
fully on, rejoicing much that the work of conversion, as I thought, 
was past with me.” We may note here that assiduity in pious 
practices cannot take the place, no matter how good the heart 
may seem to be, of the Pentecostal awakening, though, as Bon- 
nell says, he enjoyed a great encouragement after holiness, a 
foretaste of its sweetness. Let us again note that a faithful and 
diligent and prayerful preparation for full awakening ought not 
to be despised, but encouraged, seeing that it can lead to such 
grand maturity. 

Leaving Trim, Bonnell went to a private school near Oxford, 
and thence to St. Catherine’s Hall, Cambridge. Having 
graduated, he became a private tutor. During his student years 
he was a regular communicant, a practice which he maintained 
throughout life. In 1678 he visited the land of his forefathers, 


and spent a year at Nimeguen, in Holland. In 1684 he went 
12 . 
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to France for a time. Thence he came directly back to Ireland, 


and assumed the office of Accountant-General which, since his © 


father’s death, had been carried on by deputy. It appears that 
he had long thought of taking Holy Orders, but being very 
conscientious about the execution of his weighty office, he would 
not lay it down until he found a man of equal virtue and trust- 
worthiness to succeed him. 

This desire to abandon worldly employment found expres- 
sion in his private meditations. His longing to serve God accept- 
ably was hampered by his consciousness of the intrusion of earthly 
and self-centred interests: “‘ The more forward we are many 
times, the more of self-ends there is secretly lurking in the bottom 
of our hearts. But if I find myself at any time filled with a sin- 
cere zeal for God’s glory, and pious affections towards Him, I 
may then go on with His work, He calls me to it: but if I find at 
any time the esteem of men, and the pleasure or good things of 
this world, to have a considerable relish or gust in my mind, and 
by consequence, my heart not so tenderly affected towards 
God, then let me not offer to put my hand to His work. I shall 
pollute it. And so my bodily temper unfits me, as God gives me 
other work to do, according to my duty in my station, then He 
calls me off from His work by His providence, and I must meekly 
submit to it, till He thinks fit to give me leave to take it up again. 
He thinks fit to put this Remora’ to it, this rub in my way, and 
knows well why; and I shall have the pleasure and glory, another 
day, of knowing the reason too.” 


IV 


In the confusions and dangers of the revolutionary period 
in Ireland, Bonnell continued to administer his office personally; 
1689 was a dangerous time for Protestants here. They were 
ejected from their offices, subject to insult, in peril of proscrip- 
tion by the Roman Catholic party then in the ascendant under 
the Roman Catholic Viceroy of a Roman Catholic king. 

In spite of Bonnell being an uncompromising Protestant, 
one whom the party in power could not hope to win over, his 
abilities and faithfulness, as well as his father’s support of the 
Stuarts in exile, and, perhaps, an unexpected inclination to toler- 
ance in some cases, led to his remaining undisturbed in office. 
2 Remora—a small fish which clings to larger ones, hence, an obstacle or drag. 
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Such was his reputation also that “‘ the enemies of his religion 
respected his person”. The times were indeed fraught with 
great anxiety for members of the Established Church through- 
out the whole country, as well as for the Presbyterian congrega- 
tions in the north. In March, 1689, James II had left France, 
and landed in Ireland with a French army. In Dublin, Bishop 
King tells us, in his State of the Protestants, that many clergy had 
been assaulted, and imprisoned; while the Parliament assembled 
by James passed an Act of Attainder which imposed the penalties 
of high treason on many Protestants. Many bishops and clergy 
were attainted. Of the 2,445 names on the lists, nearly all were 
churchmen. Vacant sees were filled by the appointment of Roman 
Catholics, while churches were handed over to Roman Catholic 
worship, including the Chapel of Trinity College. Meetings of 
more than five Protestants were forbidden. But the victory of 
William of Orange at the Boyne (1 July, 1690) saved the situa- 
tion for Bonnell’s co-religionists.* 

Bonnell, with the truly Christian otherworldliness which 
characterizes the true saints, rose above these calamities, and 
gave witness to his conviction that most churches need to be 
awakened by correction, seeing that they are too apt to be cor- 
rupted by prosperity, and lulled to sleep by a long course of 
peace and safety. He looked forward to times of trial as times 
of cleansing the Church from corruption and unworthy men. 
In expectation of a massacre of Protestants on 9 December, 
1688 (men had not forgotten the massacres of 1641), Bonnell, 
in a city crowded with refugees from the country, filled with 
terror and disorder, wrote: “‘ If I desired to follow the direction 
of God, and watch and observe the guiding of His providence 
in every lesser affair of my life, surely I should do it in the most 
important one, my life itself; for if I may presume anything 
relating to me to be His care, this no doubt is. Now the index 
of His will is His providence, and of His providence is my 


1 Thomas Davis, Irish Parliament of James II writes (Intro.) : ‘* No Protestant Prelates 
were deprived of stipend or honour—they held their incomes, and they sat in the Parlia- 
ment. Prey (the Parliament) enforced perfect liberty of conscience. . . . Thus for its 
moderation and charity this Parliament is an honour and an example to the country.” 
On the Act of Attainder Davis writes that between twelve and thirteen hundred were 
conditionally attainted for rebellion. If within seven weeks they came and stood trial 
for treason this part of the Act would not affect them. These were both Roman Catholic 
and Protestant. Two sections attaint others who had left the Kingdom unless 7 
returned by a certain date. Davis reduces the total of names by about two hundred. 
severely censures the accuracy of King’s State of the Protestants, and commends Leslie’s 
Answer to King. One’s opinion of this Parliament will be controlled by one’s sympathies, 
rather than by legal and constitutional considerations. See Lecky—Ire: in the 
Eighteenth Century, and Froude—The English in Ireland. 
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duty. This is the star that points out to me the course I can | 


to take. If I am discharged from my duty, I may expect God's 
protection in going from hence; if not, in staying here.” So, 
his public business continuing, he stayed in Dublin. 

Later, he wrote again: ‘‘ Let me attend the motions of 
Thy providence with a constant eye lifted up to Thee; if Thou 
callest me from hence, let me go in obedience to Thy will. If 
Thou requirest me to stay here, and bear Thy good servants 
company (for Thy suffering servants are the purest of Thy 
flock), let me stay in obedience to the same will, and dispose 
myself to bear with them the issues of Thy pleasures upon us; 
that we may glorify Thee by life or by death, or whatsoever 
Thou shalt ordain for us.” 

When large numbers of leading Protestants were seeking 
refuge in England or Wales, it is not surprising that the Arch- 
deacon should remark that Bonnell “ had quite different notions 
of the means of safety from the generality of the world!” 
Being undisturbed in his public life, he had great opportunities 
of relieving distress, spending his salary generously on the needy 
who had been driven out of their country homes by the ani- 
mosities of the Jacobite following. 

The temporal troubles of the time could not affect the depths 
of the soul of a man like Bonnell. His chief concern was regret 
that the distresses they experienced did not produce that reforma- 
tion among Protestants which might have been expected while 
the rod was upon them. His reflections on Whitsunday, 1689, 
contain these words: “ We see a world, in which we are, lying 
in wickedness; the judgments of God gone out against it, and yet 
the inhabitants of it do not learn righteousness. God seems 
resolved to reform or cut us off, and yet little reformation 
appears.” ‘This need for repentance was ever present in his 
mind, and after the victory of the Boyne he hoped for a fresh 
dedication to God. Yet he saw only that immorality and pro- 
faneness conquered as fast as William’s victorious arms. Ingrati- 
tude to God saddened him more than deliverance brought him 
joy. Danger now being over, he resigned his office, and a few 
years later married. After five years of happiness and increas- 
ing spiritual growth, he died in 1699, and was buried in St. 
John’s Church, Dublin. 
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V 


We have noticed his personal piety and practice of the 
spiritual life in the light of the age in which he lived. As a 
student he is a good example of the best minds of his time. An 
accomplished classical scholar, he also had a good knowledge of 
Hebrew, mathematics and music. He studied the Greek 
Fathers, as well as theologians like Hooker, but above all he was 
a constant and daily student of the Bible, which he not only 
read, but prayed over. Love to God, and humility before Him 
were his ambitions, and the practice of secret almsgiving at 
best one of the ways by which he expressed them. As a member 
of the Church of Ireland two hundred and fifty years ago he in 
one respect differed from most of his fellow-churchmen. The 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper was probably administered only 
once a month in the Dublin parish churches (in the eighteenth 
century the great Dean of St. Patrick’s, Jonathan Swift, estab- 
lished a weekly communion service); and this, doubtless, satis- 
fied most worshippers; but Bonnell, says Archdeacon Hamilton, 
used to wish there were more churches in Dublin wherein the 
Holy Sacrament were administered every Lord’s Day “ for 
going about from church to church (he said) had something of 
ostentation about it,” and with difficulty he at last conquered 
this scruple. This struggle against anything savouring of 
spiritual or worldly pride in a man of rank must have been rare 
enough. It gave reality to his self-denials, and these grew out 
of his frequent meditations upon the nature of the life our Blessed 
Lord lived as man. 

Full as was Bonnell’s devotional life in the privacy of his 
home, he conformed to the practice then general in the city 
churches of attending daily morning and evening prayers. “‘ He 
had,” writes his biographer, “the justest value and highest 
veneration for that great repository of true devotion, the liturgy 
of our Church; for which his regard was not in the least abated, 
by the great fervour of his private prayers. For though his devo- 
tion was very intense, and full of life and warmth, yet it was 
calm and governable, and confined within the strictest bounds of 
sobriety and reason.” At the same time he had no censures for 
those who chose another way of worship when he believed con- 
science was their motive. He had the true spirit of unity for 
“he honoured true piety wherever he saw it; and loved those 
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who, he believed, served God sincerely; though their own way 
of worship differed from his own. None considered more the 
power of custom and education, and the difficulty of relishing 
modes of worship we are strangers to, till practice remove our 
prejudices, and observation and experience reconcile us to them.” 

We have spoken of Bonnell’s desire to attend the Com- 
munion weekly: it must not be supposed that such frequency 
implied inadequate appreciation of the solemnity of the occa- 
sion. Hamilton tells us that his life was a constant preparation 
for the Holy Communion. He made diligent preparation to that 
special end each week, and on his return from church retired 
to a private room for a period of prayer and thanksgiving. Such 
practice became one who held each Lord’s Day in utmost rever- 
ence. He would entertain no company that day, so that his 
servants might be free to attend divine worship, and the evenings 
he would spend alone, or else in such company as would be happy 
in religious conversation. The difficulty of finding such at 
length led him to resolve to visit only the sick and afflicted on 
Lord’s Days. This Sabbath strictness he extended to the Holy 
Days and Fasts observed by the Church. 

In public he found much joy in furthering the religious 
societies which began in Dublin about 1693. These, we may 
suppose, aimed at the increase of personal religion, and works 
of charity. Many feared that they might degenerate into con- 
venticles, but Bonnell was their constant defender, and his death 
was a serious loss to them. 


VI 


A remarkable feature of his outlook in the days which saw 
the systematization of Penal Laws against Irish adherents of the 
Pope,! was his opposition to any kind of secular pressure to 
make them change their religion. ‘‘ Force,” he said, “ is a sieve 
that winnows out the good, and saves only the bad, because the 
good will be destroyed by it, and the bad only brought over.” 

Such a man could not fail to be sought out by similar men 
as a friend and adviser. He was the centre of a group of highly 
placed men who shared his devotion and developed under his 


1 These penal laws, modelled in part in the anti-Huguenot laws of the same period in 
France are to be explained by the reaction against the attainders of the Jacobite Parlia- 
ment, by the memories of the 1641 rebellion, and the political dangers or Roman 
Catholicism. The suspicions of Stuart intrigues must also be considered. They were 
drastic and effective, though not always vigorously enforced. 
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example. The century on whose threshold Bonnell died may be 
styled by some “ The Great Ice-Age of the Church ”’, but there 
remained in it, and grew in it the leaven prepared by men like 
Bonnell and his friends. The fruitful religious movements of 
the eighteenth century found groups and individuals in many 
places ready for the new expansive forces which were to revitalize 
these nations. The welcome extended in Ireland to Whitefield, 
to quote one example, is understandable only in the light of the 
lives of such men as our subject, who by precept and example 
prepared the way, and fostered an abiding interest in the life 
of the Spirit. The fact that Archdeacon Hamilton should have 
thought fit to compile a biography which by 1718 had had four 
editions implies a continuity of serious and spiritually-minded 
readers. A book devoid of romance, drama, and moving inci- 
dent; rich only in examples of prayer and meditation and illus- 
trations of spiritual growth cannot create an interested public— 
that public must exist first, and must express its longing for such 
a book. The true picture of the religious life of that time is 
not to be found in the pages of Fielding, or in the controversies 
of the Deists, or in the sedate posture of the Established 
Churches. It will not be found in its completeness in the 
enthusiastic biographies of the Wesleys and their associates. It 
must be created out of these in part, but it must include what 
we learn from such men as William Law, from the quiet succes- 
sors of the non-jurors and the puritans, and from Bonnell and 
his friends. 

We cannot conclude better than by quoting words written 
by Edward Wetenhall, Bishop of Kilmore, in the preface to the 
sermon he preached at Bonnell’s funeral: “Mr. Bonnell was 
truly a citizen of the New Jerusalem. A sweet and unaffected 
contempt of this world appeared in his behaviour. In all the 
opportunities he had to enrich himself, money neither stuck to 
his fingers nor his heart. He lived in the midst of much business 
with a mind full of composedness; with affections free from being 
entangled by earthly concernments, or the secret witchcraft 
of seen and sublunary goods.” 

N. D. Emerson, 
St. Mary's, Dublin. 











BOOK REVIEWS 
CONVERSION? 


Tuis volume is the final form of Professor Paterson’s Sprunt Lecture which he 
delivered in the United States in 1931 at Union Seminary, Virginia. It presents 
the ripest fruit of the author’s thinking on a subject in which he felt a keen interest 
and which engaged much of his thought. As might be looked for in view of the 
character of his previous works we find in his last book the same masterly gift of 
luminous presentation of his subject with which the readers of his former books 
were well acquainted. The writer throughout shows himself the widely-read 
scholar, the accomplished teacher and the able expositor that he was known to be 
in his public and academic work. His special gifts enabled him in the sphere of 
abstract thought alike philosophical and theological to give a singularly fair statement 
of the views of other men even when he was far from adopting them as his own. 
This fairness of mind and of objective presentation was the leading feature of his 
work of exposition in the realm to which he devoted the strength of his life in study 
and in thought. 

The theme of this Sprunt Lecture is Conversion: and that is a thing that may 
be taken up and handled from more points of view than one. It may be looked at 
in the light in which it is regarded by various kinds of Christian people. It may 
be treated also as a matter that belongs to the realm of specifically dogmatic Theology. 
This is Christian Theology crystallized into a systematic form. To this class of 
teaching belongs what our Reformed divines were wont carefully to describe as 
Sacred Theology or that type of Theology that opens up the teaching in its orderly 
connections of the truth of things as disclosed by special Divine Revelation. In any 
of these ways the subject is discussed as a topic of Christian truth. 

Conversion, however, may be regarded also in the light of a life phenomenon 
as it is set forth in the wide field of Comparative Religion. When thus handled it is 
detached from the setting that it finds in believing Christian thought; and it shares 
in the uncertainty that goes with the teaching of Theological thinking that is sun- 
dered from the principium that is furnished by the Word of God accepted as a norm. 
As such the teaching in regard to it takes shape after the irresponsible caprice of the 
functioning of the natural instinct of religion as that is left unregulated by its divorce 
from the authority of a divine witness definitely recognized, acknowledged and 
obeyed. 

Dr. Paterson’s study is in this latter field the wide field of general religion, the 
field in which, as a matter of fact, he felt himself specially at home, belonging as it 
does to the domain of philosophy. Of course such an exercise of religious thinking, 
which is at bottom Deistic in its detachment from the authority of the voice and 
word of God set forth in written form, would have a great lacuna in the handling 
of such a subject as Conversion if it failed to show what specifically Christian thought 
has to say about it. It is here that in the treatment of his theme the Lecturer appears 
to least advantage. 

Dr. Paterson was a Scotsman of his own age, one that felt the impact of the 
critical currents that were telling on the men of his time. He lived in a generation 


1 Conversion. = W. P. Paterson, D.D., LL.D., Professor Emeritus of Divinity in 
the University of Edinburgh (London, Hodder & Stoughton. 1os. 6d. net.) 
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that was swept off its feet by what are now the fashions of yesterday. One of those 
fashions was the Evolutionary Wellhausenism which was popularized by W. Robert- 
son Smith, the acceptance of which discounted the authoritative and trustworthy 
character of the account which Old Testament Scripture gives of itself. The other 
strain of criticism which became a craze was found in the radical school of which 
A. B. Bruce was the outstanding name. This told on the acceptance given to the 
witness of the New Testament. In connection with the influence of these two 
Schools Dr. Paterson ventures no further as a Christian teacher than to lay stress 
upon the Word of God contained in the Scripture while he fails to evaluate Holy 
Writ in its own terms as not only containing but as being the Word of God. Here 
he breaks away from the historical Christian attitude towards the oracles of God. 
Whatever he loses he gains nothing by accepting the results of revolutionary change. 

It was the glory of Scottish Evangelical Theology that it stood fast in its accept- 
ance and avowal of the Scriptures as being the Word of God. With this as its convic- 
tion it built up the statements of the Word into the fabric of its doctrine of the 
Faith in regard to Conversion as in regard to anything else that entered into that 
fabric. And though in the detailed elements that the Lecturer could not but recog- 
nize as belonging to the faith of the Apostles on his theme we have the material with 
which the historical teaching of his country and his Church as Reformed wrought 
out its doctrine of redemption, a redemption that takes effect as the result of new 
creating grace in the Conversion or the return of the penitent to his rightful allegi- 
ance, yet the note of distinct acceptance of Scripture as the Word of God is con- 
spicuous by its absence. This of course is out of keeping with what one is entitled 
to look for at the hand of the leading Theological teacher of a Church which still 
professes to hold the Westminster Confession to be its own Confession. Of course 
the acceptance of the Confession by the teachers of the Church is modified by 
liberties that are given and taken in regard to what they hold to be consistent with 
the chief articles of the Christian Faith to which and to which alone they as indi- 
viduals are taken bound. As a concrete instance of the kind of liberties that are taken 
we might refer to hints thrown out by the Lecturer that he did not hold to the teach- 
ing of Apostolic Christianity on the subject of the ultimate destiny of the lost. His 
words point in the direction of a restoration of the race on a universal scale in the 
end or at least they point away from the teaching of everlasting punishment. And 
this is a type of teaching that is not new in the recent history of the Scottish State 
Church. It has met with toleration but it none the less joins issue not only with 
the teaching of the Reformed Faith but with that of the broad stream of the Christian 
tradition. 

If the definite Christian doctrine on the theme of the Lecturer gets less than 
justice from Dr. Paterson his exposition of the teaching of Kantian and Hegelian 
philosophy along with his treatment of Schopenhauer and Nietzsche is perhaps the 
ablest and most characteristic piece of Dr. Paterson’s work in this volume. In him 
there was a marked strain of the genial and the generous and the unchecked outflow 
of this helps to account for the sympathy with which he handles the blind working of 
an accusing conscience that craved for peace as this thirst found an expression in the 
Mysteries of Greece and the functioning of the religious instinct in ancient Egypt 
and Hindustan. 

Should not page 53, fourth line from foot of page have “ Predicted ” instead of 
“ protected,” and page 52, sixth line from foot of page have “ repeated ” instead of 
“ repealed ” ? 
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' Joun Macteop. 
Edinburgh. 
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WHY DOES GOD ALLOW WAR?! 


Tuose who may be curious as to how Dr. Martyn Lloyd-Jones as a preacher so deeply 
impresses audiences will find an answer in this book of sermons. Here we have 
neither a “ thesis or even a number of essays,” but messages delivered in critical 
times with the hope of strengthening the faith of those who heard them, or who 
may read them. Faith for which God Himself has supplied many supports in the 
Scriptures will find these so clearly and forcibly described here as to leave the 
despondent and fainting believer without excuse for his “ little faith ”’. 

The sub-title of the book—A general justification of the ways of God, clearly 
defines what the preacher so powerfully, and at times so profoundly, discusses. 
Here he points out that the method of the theodicy is as important as its details. 
For it is of vital importance to a true understanding of the comfort and consolation 
of New Testament teaching on the theme to recognize that the comfort is always 
theological. ‘This is the “ extreme opposite ”’ of what has been the prevalent attitude 
towards religion. The search for a true foundation to the exalted “ experience and 
results” was deemed irritating and harmful to the tranquillity of mind by a peace 
which is not peace. This, says the author, is “ terribly and tragically wrong ”, and 
then proceeds to prove his assertion. For to him the primary business of the Church 
with respect to believers is to teach the doctrines of the faith and not to “ enthuse 
or comfort in general ”’. 

In this impressive treatment of the mystery of God’s ways Dr. Lloyd-Jones 
faces every querulous cry to which the war has added a testing poignancy. He is no 
escapist. He does not resort either to the shifting sands of emotionalism or to the 
clouds of sophisticated phraseology of the daringly speculative. He goes direct to 
the word of God, and accepts it as the word of God of glorious Majesty and 
“ wondrous in His love’. The ills that afflict us and the chastisement and punish- 
ment of wars are not tyrannically punitive but lovingly redemptive and educative. 
Sin in its awfulness has to be unmasked, and thus the convicted sinner becomes the 
humble suppliant waiting to be the recipient of God’s mercy and the pensioner of 
His love. It is no misuse of a much abused adjective to say that we have here 
sermons of a “ great ”’ preacher. 


Edinburgh. D. Mac ean. 


HET VERBOND GODS? 


AN urgent need of our time is to return to a view of history that insists upon seeing 
everything against the background of eternity. This shows God active in all 
experience, and at the same time raises men to the level of co-operators with God 
in all their lawful endeavours. All this comes out plainly in the Covenant idea, and 
we may therefore specially welcome the very careful study of the Covenant of God 
which Professor Aalders offers in his latest book. Both Scotland and Holland have 
known much of Covenants and Covenant theology; but the biblical basis of the 
Covenant idea has not hitherto received such patient and methodical examination 
as we find in this volume. The work is clear, straightforward and easy to follow, 
and the treatment is systematic and convenient, though the arrangement into only 
three chapters leaves the second awkwardly long by comparison with the others. 


1 Why Does God Allow War? By Dr. D. Martyn Lloyd-Jones. (London: Hodder & 
Stoughton. Price 2s. 6d. net.) 

* Het Verbond Gods. By Dr. G. Ch. Aalders, Amsterdam, 1939. (Published by 
J. H. Kok, Kampen, price f.3.20 and f.3.90.) 
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The first chapter contains some interesting information not only on linguistic 
points and textual difficulties, but also on the history of covenant-making both 
between man and man, and between man and God. There follows in Chapter II 
a close investigation of all the many covenants mentioned in Scripture. The differences 
such as that between the Covenant with Adam and all later covenants are made 
clear, and the exposition is exhaustive and supported by a multitude of references 
and much learning. The discussion of the main problems thus disclosed occupies 
the third chapter, and the writer has an opportunity of stating his special views as 
distinguished, for example, from opinions expressed by Woelderdink. 

The general standpoint of the author is left in no obscurity. The theory that 
certain books are composed of various documents deriving from widely separated 
periods and influenced by the different outlook of different writers and possibly 
not representing actual history is set aside. The divine infallible authority of the 
Scriptures is asserted. We may note the treatment of the Covenant of Josiah in 
2 Kings xxiii, which, in opposition to numerous writers whom the author names, 
he states unhesitatingly to be a renewing of the Covenant of Sinai. 

At the close there is an eloquent and helpful statement of the Calvinistic 
doctrine underlying the Covenant idea including not only the sovereignty of God 
but also the responsibility of man. The concluding paragraph of the book insists 
that the Christian may not sit with folded hands but has work in abundance to 
perform, a sound exposition which those who | continue to confuse predestination 
with fatalism might well note. 


Aberdeen. G. D. Henperson. 
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DE GESCHIEDENIS VAN DEN SABBATSSTRIJD! 


Here we have a study of the intricate Sabbath Controversy in the Reformed 
Church in the Netherlands in the seventeenth century. Dr. Visser begins with a 
useful summary of the Church’s attitude before the Reformation and the attitude of 
Luther, Zwingli and Calvin, who were anxious for the liberation of Christians from 
all fetters. The book proceeds to outline the opinions that prevailed in Holland as 
represented by early Synods and by writers such as Junius, Lubbertus and Teellinck 
leading to the discussions in connection with the Synod of Dort which brought out 
the differences and developed the controversy proper. The course of the struggle 
is then traced in five chapters; a section treats of the constant appeal made to history 
throughout the debates; there is a methodical analysis of the arguments employed; 
and a brief conclusion, an imposing bibliography and full indices are added. 

Minute investigation is made into the manifold documents in the case, many 
of them covering the same ground and using the same arguments, some differing 
on small points, a few, such as those of Cocceijus introducing a more fundamental 
divergence of attitude, while English Puritanism stands by itself with an extreme 
view never heartily accepted on the Continent but not to be overlooked in any 
complete study of influences.at work in the Netherlands. One of the more interesting 
sections deals with the sharp conflict between Cocceijus and Heidanus on the one 
hand and Hoornbeek on the other. The influence of Voetius on the side of orthodox 
opinion is amply demonstrated and full treatment is given to the work of his disciple 
Koelman whose monumental treatise published in 1685 deals exhaustively with the 
subject. Koelman holds as a result of his wide survey that the Sabbath was insti- 
tuted in Paradise, observed by the patriarchs, established at Sinai, and through 
Christ modified into the hallowing of the first day of the week which on the basis of 


1H. B. Visser, De Geschiedenis van den Sabbatsstrijd onder de Gereformeerden in de 
Zeventiende Eeuw (Pub. by Kemink en Zoon, Utrecht, 1 1939. Price f4.75 and fs5.75.). 
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the fourth commandment in the moral law has been recognized as generally obli- 


gatory in the Church. 

The dispute always goes back to the same issues. Is the observance of the 
Lord’s Day moral or ceremonial? Is it rooted in man’s divinely-created nature and 
confirmed through the Mosaic Law, or does it belong to that Jewish dispensation 
abrogated by our Lord, and has the Church instituted a new observance in the first 
day of the week with its own question as to how far Christians must refrain thereon 
from work? 

The author has perhaps set himself a somewhat thankless task in gathering 
together the references which the various disputants happen to make to early writers 
of various lands; and this may also apply to the chapter in which he systematically 
arranges the arguments used in the controversy. One notices occasional slips in con- 
nection with the English references. It is not practicable to have all names given 
consistently either in Latin or in their vulgar form: but it is awkward to find together 
George Abbot and G. Twissus (for William Twisse), and then in the next para- 
graph, S. Rheterfort, instead of either Rhetorfortis or Rutherford. 

The volume represents a vast amount of patient study, and should serve as a 
sufficient guide to an important part of the theoretical discussion of what on the 
practical side is to-day a most living problem. 

G. D. Henperson. 
Aberdeen. 


CHRIST INTERPRETED! 


Mr. Nasu has given us here a new translation of and a most illuminating com- 
mentary on the Epistle to the Romans. 

He described this Epistle as “the greatest interpretation of Jesus Christ in 
all literature ”’, thus following in the steps of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, who called 
it “ the profoundest book in existence”, and Martin Luther, who spoke of it “the 
chief book of the New Testament, the purest Gospel ”’. 

In his translation Mr. Nash manifests independent judgment. To read a 
fresh translation like this wakens up the student, and frequently enables him to see 
a little more deeply into the meaning of well-worn phrases. 

Take two specimens of Mr. Nash’s renderings. He renders Romans v. 1, 2 
thus: “ Therefore because we are accounted righteous on the ground of faith we 
have peace Godward through our Lord Jesus Christ, through Whom we have the 
right of entrance also by faith into the grace upon which we have taken our stand, 
rejoicing in the assured expectation of God’s glory.” Here is his translation of 
Romans v. 20, 21: “ But where sin accumulated, grace abundantly overflowed: that 
as sin formerly reigned as king in death, so also grace might reign through righteous- 
ness to confer eternal life through Jesus Christ our Lord.” Take this, too, as an 
effort to bring out the distinction between the two present imperatives and the 
one aorist imperative in Romans vi. 12, 13: “ Do not then allow sin to be King in 
your death-doomed body so as to obey its evil desires, and do not continue to present 
your various faculties to sin as implements of unrighteousness, but present yourselves 
decisively to God as those who have come from death to life and your faculties as 
implements for God’s use of righteousness.” 

In his commentary Mr. Nash makes it as clear as noonday that he is in most 
hearty sympathy with the mind of Paul. He does not betray the least trace of affinity 


1 Christ Interpreted. By Rev. C. H. Nash, M.A., Principal of the Melbourne Bible 
nea (Marshall, Morgan & Scott, Ltd., London and Edinburgh. 174 pp. Price 
35. 6d.). 
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with those commentators who laboriously strive to make Paul say what they would 
like him to say, or what they imagine he ought to have said. His consistent aim is 
to discover exactly what Paul said, nothing less, nothing more. 

His comments are characterized by keen exegetical insight, and are expressed 
in clear and robust English. He has wrestled with a considerable degree of success 
with the specially difficult passages, of which there are not a few in this profound and 
closely-reasoned Epistle. We give his translation of those vitally important verses, 
Romans iii. 25, 26: “God provided Him as a propitiatory Sacrifice (which is 
accepted by faith) by an offering of His Blood, for the display of God’s Righteous- 
ness as necessitated by His toleration of all previous acts of sin in His forbearance— 
for the display, I say, of His Righteousness at this present juncture to reconcile at 
once His own Righteousness with His free discharge of the man who takes his 
stand on faith in Jesus.” And this is part of his comment: “ If we in this modern 
age have travelled very far from that position where we can regard God as requiring 
a sacrifice for sin on account of violated righteousness, by an equal distance we 
have got away from the whole of New Testament teaching. You cannot read 
your New Testament without seeing that that is the grand pivotal fact upon which 
the Apostles founded their proclamation of free grace for every sinner; the law 
broken. but now satisfied by a sacrificial offering of the Blood of Jesus Christ.” 

All serious students of the New Testament, all lovers of the Pauline Theology, 
ought to get this book. They ought to give this Commentary on the Roman Epistle 
a place on their shelves beside those of Hodge, Godet and Moule. 

ALEXANDER Ross. 
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Free Church College, Edinburgh. 


THE BIBLE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD! 


Dr. Rosert Kitcour has written the book which is the subject of this notice with 
a view to supplying information on the extent of Scripture translation, and to 
suggesting, by inference, what remains to be accomplished in this connection. The 
task of preparing almost two hundred pages of statistical narrative must have entailed 
much painstaking research. But Dr. Kilgour is a master of his subject; for in addi- 
tion to his experience as a translator of Scripture, he was for many years associated 
with the work of Scripture translation and circulation as Editor-Superintendent of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society. He writes therefore with authority. His 
book is a veritable mine of information; and although it required the utmost con- 
densation to tell within his chosen space-limits how the Bible, in whole or in 
part, was translated into over one thousand languages, he never permits his reader’s 
interest to flag. 

Dr. Kilgour’s volume is divided into seven chapters; and it is only necessary 
to mention their headings to indicate the scope of his work. Chapter 1 deals with 
Early Versions of Scripture; chapters 2, 3, 4, § and 6 with The Bible throughout 
Europe, Africa, Asia, America, and The Pacific Islands, respectively; and Chapter 7 
with The Unfinished Task. 

In these chapters, such pioneer translators as the reformers, Hus, Luther and 
Calvin, and the missionaries Egede, Paton, Carey, Judson, Martyn and Morrison 
live again; and others not so well known as these are given their meed of publicity 
as faithful collaborators in a supremely important work. And an impressive fact 
it is indeed, as Dr. Kilgour remarks, that though, of the early translators, “a few 

. came to their task like Henry Martyn after a college career, far more were 


1The Bible Throughout the World. (By Robert Kilgour, D.D., World Dominion 
Press, Founder’s Lodge, Mildmay Park, London, N.r. 208pp. Price s/-). 
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like the consecrated cobbler, William Carey, thrust into the task without any 
special preparatory training. Yet how marvellously did they succeed ”! 

Dr. Kilgour livens up his narrative with illuminating comments and interesting 
anecdotes. He reminds us, for instance, that “‘ we may almost claim that the LXX 
is the first version of Scripture leading any seeker to Christ. For it must have been 
this version which the swarthy Ethiopian eunuch was using when Philip taught 
him to understand what he was reading’. He shows us how, as “ the unfettered 
missionary ’’, the Bible has reached where the Christian preacher has been forbidden 
to enter; how it has defied suppression by anti-Christian governments; and how, in 
a most marvellous manner, “ the Word of God liveth and abideth for ever”. He 
tells how the apostolic John Williams, engaged on a translation of the 7th chapter 
of the Acts of the Apostles, had just finished the story of Stephen’s martyrdom 
when the supreme sacrifice was required of him. ‘The ink was still wet on the 
page at the words, ‘ Lay not this sin to their charge,’ when the tomahawk of Nerim- 
pou was buried in his brain.” And as an illustration of the difficulties which meet 
the translator, he tells how the word “ forgiveness ’’, which has no exact equivalent 
in the Labrador vocabulary, was translated by means of a new compound which 
means “ not being able to think about it any more ”’. 

But these are merely a few scraps of interesting narrative picked at random 
from the pages of a most informative and readable book. 

There are nine useful maps in the volume—the work of Dr. Henry Fowler; 
and a very full and carefully-compiled index greatly increases its value as a work of 
reference. The Publishers, the World Dominion Press, have done their part 
excellently. The book is beautifully printed and handsomely bound. At the 
tempting price of five shillings it ought to command a wide circulation. 

G. N. M. Cottins, 


Edinburgh. 
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BOOKS AND PERIODICALS RECEIVED 


Books.— Conservative Introduction to the New Testament. By Professor 
Samuel A. Cartledge, Ph.D., Columbia Theological Seminary, Decatur, Ga. 
(Zondervan Publishing House, Grand Rapids, Michigan, 1939. Price $1.50). 
This is a second edition, with some valuable changes, of a book which was reviewed 
at some length in The Evangelical Quarterly for October, 1938. It is pleasing to see 
a second edition appearing so soon. Expository Preaching. By Professor Jeff, D. 
Ray, Fort Worth, Texas (Zondervan. Price $1.00), is issued with the hope that 
it may revive expository methods of preaching, and is written in simple language to 
meet the need of evangelists and lay preachers. The Glory of His Grace. By William 
Hazer Wrighton, University of Georgia (Zondervan. Price $1.00). The author, 
in clear language, strives to make his readers realise “ the opulence and affluence 
of Divine Grace.” From Cana to Calvary. By Harry Rimmer, D.D. (Eerdman’s 
Publishing Company. Price $1.00). This is the fourth in Dr. Rimmer’s “ Calvary’s 
Series.” It is pervaded by a spiritual warmth worthy of the theme, and is written in a 
vivid and lucid style. Passion Flowers. By J. Harold Gwynne (Eerdman’s. Price 
$1.00). The “ Passion Flowers” of service to the Saviour are Gratitude, Praise, 
Kindness, Sympathy, Faith, Love and Generosity, each of which has a practical 
bearing. New Testament Converts. By Wm. B. Riley, D.D. (Eerdman’s. Price 
$1.00). Dr. Riley is a prolific writer who has not yet exhausted his knowledge of 
Scripture or his aptitude in framing catching captions. The Seven Windows. By 
S. J. Reid, D.D. (Eerdman’s. Price $1.00). ‘This is an exposition of the seven words 
of Christ from the Cross, in which the reader will find many precious insights into 
the nature of Calvary and the love of God. The World’s Saturday Night. By W.E. 
Biederwolf (Zondervan. Price $1.00). This is a characteristic addition to the long 
list of books by this well known author. 

Periodicals.—“ Bibliotheca Sacra” (Dallas, Texas). “The Union Seminary 
Review” (Richmond, Va.). “Crozer Quarterly” (Chester, Penna.). “The 
Religious Digest ” (Michigan). “The Moslem Word ” (Harrisburg, Pa.). “The 
Churchman” (London). “The Congregational Quarterly” (London). “ Peace 
and Truth ” (London). “ World Dominion and The World To-day ” (London). 
“Nieuwe Theologische Studien” (Wageningen). “ Gereformeerd Theologische 
Tijdschrift ” (Holland). “ Bulletin de la Société d’ L’Histoire du Protestantisme 
Frangais ” (Paris). 
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